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I. 
(From the Per. Accounts.) 
MEMOIR 
Of the Life of Br. John Henry Schmidt, formerly a Missionary 
in Labrador and South Africa, who departed this life at 
Ebersdorf, January ist, 1847. 


I was born, January 6th, 1766, at Lachen, in the Palatinate. 
When only half a year old, I had a narrow escape from drowning, 
—my nurse, a girl of eight years, letting me fall into a deep ditch 
from which she could not extricate me; and as none of the neigh- 
bours heard her cries, I must have perished, had nota pedlar hap- 
pened to come by just in time to save me, Again, in my fourth year, 
was run over by a loaded cart, but received no permanent injury. 

The first impressions of a spiritual nature that I can remember, 
were made by the evening-hymns which my mother used to sing 
to me before putting me to bed. My grandmother, too, by the 
father’s side, was anxious to make me early acquainted with 
God. [attribute it to the influences of his Holy Spirit, that 
while a child, I thought that I had a particular interest in Him 
because He loved me so ; and when alonel often spoke to Him, in 
confidence, and felt very happy on such occasions. As in sum- 
mer-time my father required my services in his small farm, my 
school-education was very defective. When 1 was fourteen years 
old, I was confirmed. The minister, at our last meeting for in- 
struction, exhorted us very affectionately, to adhere to the truth 
which he had taught us from the Word of God, and to walk ac- 
cording to it. He then knelt down with us, and implored God 
to preserve ns from all temptation, that he might meet us hereafter 
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before His throne. This prayer long dwelt on my mind; but, by 
degrees, I began to follow the evil inclinations of my heart, and 
temptations of various kinds were not wanting. I often, indeed, 
resolved to do better: but, asI did not know the Saviour, I always 
relapsed into my former ways. My conscience meanwhile testi- 
fied against me, for I knew well that | was serving sin, and often 
thought that, if I were now to die, I should be lost for ever. 

In the year 1781, God so ordered it, that a member of the 
Brethren’s Church, employed in the service of the Diaspora, came 
to Lachen on business, to a citizen of the name of Freytag, who 
was concerned for his soul’s salvation, and directed him to the 
all-sufficient merits of Christ, as the only ground on which we 
can stand before God. He recommended him at the same time to 
attend on the ministry of Pastor Dielemann, at Spires. This 
Freytag accordingly did, and found more than he had expected. 
With a glad heart he returned, and told others like minded with 
himself what he had heard. They, too, went to Spires, and thus 
a general awakening commenced in my birth-place. ‘This made 
a great stir, especially the private meetings which were held by 
the awakened, It was said, they had forsaken the true religion. 
Persecution arose, the meetings were put down, and their books 
taken away. ‘The pastor warned the awakened of their errors, 
telling them that hitherto they had been exemplary Christians, but 
they were now about to renounce their faith. They, on the con- 
trary affirmed that they had been only nominal Christians till now, 
having known no better; but now they wished to realize the truths 
of Holy Scripture in their own experience, and to obtain assurance 
of salvation through the merits of Jesus Christ alone. I was not 
an unconcerned spectator of what was going on. Having to go to 
Spires on Ascension-day, 1782, and being recommended by my 
father to attend Pastor Dielemann’s meeting, I did so, but with- 
out being particularly struck by the discourse. But when the a- 
wakened, after the meeting was over, conversed with each 
other in a simple, brotherly manner in the garden, the few 
words addressed to me went to my heart. Often, subsequent- 
Jy, has the remembrance of that hour brought our Saviour’s words 
powerfully to mind: “ By this shall ajl men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.”” Some time after, I 
joined the awakened at Lachen, and attended their meetings. But 
though I now enjoyed the blessing of Christian fellowship, it was 
not yet clear to me that I might go to the Saviour as a poor sin- 
ner, yea, as an enemy of God, for such I felt mvselfto be. I 
strove against sin, therefore, in my own strength, but was always 
worsted. Oh, what grace and mercy did my faithful Saviour 
show at that period ! He followed me unweariedly, and drew me 
to Himself. 

At Christmas, 1785, I paid avisit to Neuwied, where all I saw 
and heard interested me greatly. ‘The happiness which the Breth- 
ren appeared to enjoy made me feel more deeply my distance from 
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God; but I could not venture to disclose to any one my wreiched 
state. A children’s meeting, however, on the last day of the 
year, in which the discourse was from 1 John ii. 28, was greatly 
blested tome. The words, * Little children, abide in Him,” 
dwelt long afterwards on my mind. I was conscious that I was 
not yet in Him, but I was seeking Him. 1 was convinced, that 
no one but Jesus could give me peace of conscience, and change 
my heart. Often did I beseech Him to grant me the forgiveness 
of my sins; but there still lurked in my heart a secret self-right- 
eousness, I shrunk from giving up all, and becoming nothing in 
my own eyes. 

In August, 1787, my futher, who had hitherto been averse to 
part with me, gave me his permission to remove to a settlement 
of the Brethren. After taking an affecting farewell of my relatives, 
I travelled first to Neuwied ; but as there was no employment for 
me in that congregation, I was directed, in December, to proceed 
to Niesky, where I arrived on the 23rd of that month, after es- 
eaping, with no small difficulty, from the artifices of an imperial- 
ist recruiting-serjeant at Fielda, who would fain have enlisted me 
by fraud or force. The daily Word on the 23rd was, “I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” I was put to the cart- 
wright’s business, a trade for which I had long had an inclination. 

As to my spiritual state, I felt miserable in a full sense of the 
word; but not feeling confidence to speak with any one on the 
subject, I lost the first half-year which I spent in the congregation, 
At length I followed the affectionate advice given me by one of 
my Brethren, to whom I opened my heart, and turned, sinful and 
wretched as I was, to the Saviour, who alone could and would 
help me. Now I found comfort and peace. He assured me of 
the pardon of my sins, and the Holy Spirit bore witness within 
me that it was a divine reality. 

On the 27th of April, 1788, I was received into the congress: 
tion. From this time all my remaining doubts vanished, 
could turn in child-like confidence, with all my weaknesses and 
failings, to the Saviour, who had dealt so graciously with me. I 
felt a relish for the Word of God, and never missed a meeting 
that I could help. Often did I breathe the ejaculation, “Oh, my 
Saviour, could I but be truly thankful to thee for all the faithful- 
ness which thou hast shewn me!” It was, indeed, a very happy 
time for me. Assured, as I was that my Savionr had in mercy 
forgiven all my sins, I had at the same time a lively consciousness, 
that there dwelt in me no good thing, and that I must daily go as 
a patient to the physician of my soul for healing; and while I 
felt my own inability to abide in Him, He granted me the happy 
confidence that He would keep me His. In the year 1790, the 
history of our Saviour’s sufferings proved an especial blessing to 
me. It was as though I now heard the narative for the first time, 
and I could appropriate all that our Redeemer had done and suf- 
fered and died for me alone. 
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The impulse now awoke within me, to carry to the heathen 
the joyful message, that He had died for the whole world, to pro- 
cure eternal life and happiness for all. One of my brethren, to 
whom I mentioned my wish, replied in the words of the verse, 


Heralds of grace, would ye commence, 
Of grace first self-experienced be ; 

And by the Gospel you dispense, 
Yourselves be reconciled and free.” 


This furnished me with matter for serious reflection, and induced 


me to leave the matter entirely to the Lord, whether He would 
make use of me or not. 


From 1792 to 1795 I had the oversight of the youths in one of 
the rooms in the Brethren’s house. ‘This was a profitable school 
of self-knowledge for me. About this time, I began to suffer much 
from head-ache, which never wholly left me, and often made my 
future labours difficult to me. 


Dec. 25th, 1696, I was invited to Berthelsdorf, as the Board of 
Direction wished to converse with me in reference to the service 
of the Missions. On the road, I lifted up my heart to the Lord, 
exclaiming, “I am not worthy of the favour to serve thee. If 
thou callest me I am ready, for I owe thee both soul and body.” 
On the 30th, I received a call to Labrador, a Mission which had 
been often in my thoughts, and cheerfully accepted it. 


March 31st, 1797, I set out from Niesky, the text for the day 
being, “Abraham rose up early in the morning, and went unto the 
place of which God had told him.” At Herrnhut I met with my 
two travelling companions, the Brn. Kmoch and Reimann, who 
had also been called to the Labrador Mission. We travelled by 
Hamburgh, where Br. and Sr. Nissen joined us to England. May 
Bist, we went on board the Labrador ship, but were detained 
three weeks at Gravesend, owing to mutiny which had broken 
out in the fleet. One of the vessels of the mutineers was detached 
from the rest by the loyal part of the crew, and brought close to 
us, under the guns of the fort. As we did not understand the 
signals which were made to us, we should have been in imminent 
danger, had not the mutineers surrendered. 


After a prosperous voyage, we reached the coast of Labrador, 
July 27th, and gazed with silent wonder on the lofty precipices 
by which it is begirt. We anchored first at Okkak, where we 
met with a cordial weleome from our future fellow-laborours, and 
I received the direction to remain at that settlement. ‘There were 
at that time only some widows, with their children, residing 
in the place, but several families repaired to it by degrees. 
My heart was filled with compassion for these poor people, 
atong whom the Gospel had as yet produced little abidi 
fruit; and I made it a constant subject of prayer to the 
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that He would hasten the time of their visitation, I set about 
the new tasks assigned me with lively zeal, and spent the 
two years, 1798 and 1799, cheerful and happy in the daily 
enjoyment. of my Saviour’s nearness. ‘Towards the end of the 
latter year, I contracted a violent cold, while working out of 
doors, which fell upon my limbs, so that for some months I 
could not stir outof the room. In March, 1800, I went to assist 
the Missionaries at Nain in building their new dwelling-house. 
The journey across the steep mountain of Kiglapeit was attended 
by not a few difficulties and dangers; and it required considerable 
exertion to make our way with the sledge through the deep snow. 
Towards evening, at length, we reached an open valley, where we 
raised a snow-house for the night, and arrived the next day at 
Nain. Br. Christensen having come over from Hopedale for the 
same purpose, we composed a company of six single Brethren, 
three of whom were already advanced in years. The Lord owned 
us graciously, and I enjoyed rich blessing for my heart. By our 
joint exertions, with the Lord’s help, the building was im such a 
state of forwardness by the end of October, that I could set out on 
my return to Okkak, with two Esquimaux and their young fam- 
ily, in a large boat. It was a hazardous undertaking at this sea- 
son of the year, when violent storms from the north-west often 
set in, and continue for days. We were therefore the more 
thankful to the Lord when we reached home, after along but 
prosperous voyage. In the following year, 1801, we began to 
cultivate a few vegetables. Besides these secular occupations, 1 
took pains to master the difficult Esquimaux language, but my 
want of grammatical knowledge often made me lose courage. This 
induced me to be more earnest in prayer; as I saw that, unless I 
could gain a tolerable knowledge of the language, my chief busi- 
ness, the preaching of the Gospel to the Esquimaux, could not be 
attained. 

In the winter of 1803-4, I felt, with pain, that my love to the 
Lord, who had loaded me with benefits, was growing coid, and 
that a dangerous Jukewarmness of spirit was creeping over mie. 
But my compassionate Saviour did not leave me to myself, but 
granted me the admonitions of His Holy Spirit, directed the eyes 
of my faith to Himself as the Lamb of Ged, and anew assured 
me, that He would accept my feeble efforts to serve Him. How 
deeply was I humbled before Him, for the heedlessness and cold- 
ness of my heart, which had spoilt so many days that might oth- 
erwise have been spent in the enjoyment of His sweet peace and 
fellowship. How often, in later years, have I called to mind 
many a spot in that land of perpetual ice, where I have poured 
out my wants before the Lord, and, finding comfort and refresh- 
ment from His presence, have brought Him my fervent thanks for 
His gracious answers to my prayers. I would here reeord, that, 
whenever I complied with the voice of God’s Spirit in my heart, 
1 was enabled to discharge my various duties, both as to spirit: 
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vats and temporals, with comfort and success, and my Saviour 
graciously owned me, amidst all difficulties, and filled my soul 
with peace and joy. 


In the year 1805 I was called to Hopedale. On leaving Okkak, 
the vessel grounded on a shoal of rocks, and the whole crew were 
greatly alarmed by the violence of the shock. I hastened down 
to the cabin, and prayed the Lord to preserve us from this danger, 
and to save the vessel. And how thankful did we feel, when, 
after an hour or two, the ship floated with the tide, without 
having sprung a leak of consequence. 


The long and fervent supplications of the Missionaries, that 
the Lord would inspire the Esquimaux with a real longing for the 
salvation of their souls, were now graciously apswered here, at 
Hopedale. An almost universal awakening had taken place the 
year before, and old and young asked with concern, “ What must 
we do to be saved?” The meetings were now crowded with at- 
tentive hearers, and the church being too small to accommodate 
them, anew one was determined on, and the Esquimaux gladly 
assisted in fetching the timber that was requisite. I feel sincerely 
grateful to the Lord, that He favoured me, in the last year of my 
service in Labrador, to witness what his blood could do in the 
hearts of peor benighted Esquimaux. 


Aug. 27th, 1806, I received a call to serve the Lord in the Mis- 
sion-field of South Africa, to which I gave a cheerful assent, being 
firmly convinced that this was the will of God concerning me. On 
a review of my nine years’ service amongst the Esquimaux, I 
found much cause to thank the Lord for the numerous instances 
of his mercy and faithfulness which I had experienced, and much 
likewise for humiliation, on account of my manifold short-com- 
ings. But He heard and answered my prayers for His forgive- 
ness, so that, after a tender leave-taking of my dear colleagues 
and the Esquimaux congregation, I could look forward with joy 
to my new destination. 


IT embarked for England, Oct. 3rd, in company with Br. and 
Sr. Kohlmeister, who were going to Europe on a visit. During 
our voyage, of nine weeks, we had to contend with adverse winds 
and violent storms, in which we were in great danger. This was 
particularly the case in the night of the 28th of October when 
a fearful tempest obliged usto take in all our sails; and before 
this could be affected in the thick darkness, a sudden gust 
hove the vessel on to her beam-ends, so that we every moment 
expected to go to the bottom. By the strenuous exertions of the _ 
sailors, however the sails were reefed, and the vessel righted. 
We arrived in London, Dec. 3rd, filled with gratitude and praise 
to the Lord for his merciful protection. Here I had the unexpect- 
ed pleasure to meet my old friend, Br. Kuester, who had also 
been called to the service of the Cape Mission. 
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January 16th, 1807, [ was united in marriage with the single 
Sr. Alice Hickson, of Fairfield, and, two days after, I was or- 
dained a Deacon by Bishop Moore. Next day we set out for 
London, thankful for the kindness shewn us by the Brethren and 
Sisters at Fairfield. Br. Wollin had taken our berths in the 
ship “London,” one of a fleet which set sail in February for 
the Cape of Good Hope; but providentially this arrangement 
miscarried. ‘I'wo of the vessels foundered in the Channel, a third 
strack on the French coast, and fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and the “ London,” having sprung a ieak, put back to Portsmouth, 
which harbour she reached only by the greatest exertions on the 
part of her crew ; and she did not arrive at the Cape till half a 
year after us. We did not meet with a vessel till June. Our 
captain joined a amall fleet bound for the Brazils, under con- 
voy of a man-of-war. We sailed in company till the 14th of 
August, and then pursued our course alone. From Madeira, our 
progress was slow, but, as the weather was fine, we could em- 
ploy ourselves usefully. Having a Dutch Testament, I applied 
myself with diligence to that language. 

Sept. 29th was the joyful day on which we at length came in 
sight of the land to which the Lord had called us. How many 
sighs and prayers rose from my heart to the Lord in behalf of its 
inhabitants, especially of the poor Hottentots, to whom He had 
sent us, to make known to them the counsel of God for their sal- 
vation! Oct. 12, Br. and Sr. Schwinn arrived at Cape Town, to 
fetch us to Genadendal ; but, owing to the heavy rains and the 
severe illness of Br. Kuester, we could not set out for another 
week. 

Words cannot express my feelings, as, on the 26 of October, 
we saw Genadendal from the last hill on the road, and were pres- 
ently after greeted by the joyful welcome of the Hottentot congre- 
gation. I saw with astonishment what the Grace of God had af- 
fected in their hearts, during the fifteen years since the renewal 
of the Mission, and how the word of the cross had proved itself 
to be the power of God unto salvation. It was not long before I 
gained a tolerable acquaintance with the Dutch language. But our 
stay in this flourishing congregation was but of short continuance. 
On a visit which the governor, the Earl of Caledon, paid at Gen- 
adendal, he had expressed the wish, that a second settlement 
might be founded at Groenekloof, about forty miles from Cape 
Town, for which purpose he granted the land, with the existin 
buildings, to the Brethren. Br. and Sr. Kohrhammer and our- 
selves received the appointment to commence this new station, 
and we therefore repaired thither, March 24th 1808. On the 
following Sunday, we visited the Hottentots inhabiting Lawes- 
kloof, about three miles from us, under their Captain, Klapmus, 
a hundred in number, to whom we explained the purpose of our 
coming,-—-to make them acquainted with, their Creator and Re- 
deemer, and invited all of them who wished to be converted, to 
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come to Groenekloof. Our invitation was thankfully accepted, 
and, within a week, most of them came and begged that we 
would receive them. Relying on God’s help, we now began reg- 
ular meetings and schools, and the Lord laid a rich blessing on 
our labours. In the Passion-week ensuing, there was a devout 
attention paid to the history of our Saviour’s sufferings and death, 
and many afterwards testified, that it had made a deep and blessed 
impression on their hearts. ‘This, then, was our constant theme 
in all our meetings with this newly-formed congregation. We 
were delighted to see how the Friend of sinners led soul after soul 
to the knowledge of the truth, and tocommunion with Himself, 
and how their word and walk evidenced what He had done for 
them. But, alas! it soon appeared, that the enemy was also 
busy in sowing tares among the wheat, and taking away the good 
seed which was sown in their hearts. Not all were inclined to 
give ear to the voice of the Good Shephard. And those who prefer- 
red the service of sin themselves, endeavored to unsettle the belie- 
vers, and draw them in to join in their work of darkness. When 
their designs were detected and put a stop to, they either silently 
- withdrew, or received notice from us to leave the settlement. 

A variety of malicious reports were circulated about us and our 
people, in order to deter other Hottentots from joining us; but 
those who were in earnest to hear God’s word, paid no heed 
to these calumnies. After having lived for years in the service 
of the colonists, they came to us destitute, that we could not but 
feel the liveliest pity for them. We endeavored to set before them 
the love of Jesus and His great salvation, both in public and in 
private, and, at the same time, to assist them in their temporal 
circumstances. In order to contribute to the support of the Mis- 
sion, which was but scantily provided for, I commenced workin 
at my trade, as a joiner, in addition to my spiritual labours, an 
took a Hottentot boy, whom his mother had entrusted to my care, 
ag apprentice, and I had reason to be thankful for the blessing 
which rested on my endeavors. 

In the year 1810, we were involved in no small anxiety, by 
the following circumstance :—Some persons high in office had 
authorised the managers of certain public works, to avail them- 
selves of the labour of our Hottentots at half the usual wages. 
This reduced their wives and children, whom they had to leave 
behind, to the greatest distress. The men, who had at first sub- 
mitted to the imposition from respect to the authorities, now de- 
clared, that, much as they wished to enjoy the spiritual privileges 
here. afforded them, they would be obliged to leave the place, un- 
less Government would relieve them from this oppression. We, 
therefore, resolved to avail ourselves of the permission which 
Lord Caledon had given us, of applying to him in person 
when.we wished it. He assured us that the above-mentioned regu- 
lation, had been made without his knowledge and consent, and gave 
immediate orders that the Hottentots should receive their full pay. 
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August 9th, 1811, I experienced a remarkable preservation of 
my life, the particulars of which I will here relate. The wolves 
having for some time committed great depredations on the cattle 
of our Hottentots, a general hunt was resolved on to destroy or 
drive away these marauders. The late Br. Bonatz and myself 
having several times exhorted our people to this expedition, we 
thought it expedient to accompany them. ‘Though we were armed, 
we intended to take no part in the chase, that we might not need- 
lessly expose ourselves todanger. On arriving at the Laweskloof, 
we dismounted, and tied our horses to a tree, while the Hotten- 
tots entered the wood. Scarcely had they left us, when we heard 
several shots, and a wounded wolf came running past us to the 
nearest thicket, which was of inconsiderable extent. This was 
now surrounded by our people. One of them, who had penetra- 
ted into the brushwood, calling out that he had found the wolf's 
track, Philip Moses, who had been chosen the leader of the ex- 
pedition, and was close to me at the time, rushed in after him ; 
and now I could not resist the temptation to follow likewise. I 
knew that the wolf will not usually attack a man in the day-time. 
But scarcely had I come up with Moses, than, to our consterna- 
tion, we saw a tiger (properly, the African panther) before us. 
At first, the animal seemed inclined to fly, but terrified and infur- 
iated by the cries of those on the opposite side of the thicket, who 
had no idea that a tiger was in the neighborhood, he hastily re- 
treated with some prodigious leaps over the bushes, and we lost 
sight of him fora moment. The sight of his speed and power 
increased our sense of fear. I hastily said to Philip, “ Let us be 
gone, there is danger here.” He replied, « By all means;” and, 
in order to screen me, bid me keep close behind him. We had 
not gone twenty paces, when the furious beast made a spring of 
twenty feet at Philip Moses, seized hold of his face with his teeth, 
laid his fore-paws upon his shoulders, and pulled him to the 
ground. He fell upon the tiger, but the latter continued to bite 
and growl. To this day, the image of the tiger, flying, like s 
bird through the air, on my companion, and tearing him to the 
earth, remains fixed in my memory. I felt that we must both 
of us perish, unless God helped us. I called on Him for succour, 
which He assuredly bestowed. ‘To fly, and leave my pfotector 
to his fate, was out of the question. My first thought was, to 
use my gun; but I soon found that I could not get an effectual shot 
at the tiger, without the risk of mortally wounding my poor friend. 
I, therefore, formed the resolution to throw away my musket, 
and, seizing the animal by the throat, hold him till others of the 
party came to our assistance. But just as I was about to close 
with him, the tiger suddenly quitted Philip, whom his bites had 
already disabled, and flew at me so furiously, that I had only 
time to raise my left arm to protect my face. He seized it in his 
jaws by the elbow, and I had no resource left but to squeeze him 
by the throat with my right hand, and strangle him, if possible. 
® 
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But we were on the slope of the hill, and the grass was slippery. 
Poor Philip did what he could to help me, and tried to fire. But 
he bled to such a degree in the face, that he could not see; and 
the blood streamed down his piece, and wet the priming, Thus 
baffled in his efforts to render me assistance, he burst into tears, 
I kept myself on my legs as long as possible, in order that the t- 
ger might not attack my face. I hoped, too, every moment to 
see the others hasten to my rescue, But before they could arrive, 
I was overpowered by the strength of the animal, and sank with 
him to the ground. Happily, in falling, my knee rested just on 
thetiger’s belly. Still he worked at my face so furiously with one 
of his fure-paws, that I was obliged to let go his throat in order 
to lay hold of his foot. His head being now at liberty, he let 
go my leftarmand brought hisjaw close to my face. If the struggle 
thus far had been fearful it was now doubly so. But just at this 
crisis, I felt the presence of God in a remarkable manner, and, 
strengthened with new vigour, I again seized the tiger by the 
throat with my wounded and bleeding arm. I now cried out for 
help as loudly as I could, conceiving it impossible that 1 could 
grapple much longer with the raging beast, which roared an 
struggled with all its might. My apprentice had seen the ti- 
ger’s first attack on me, and how my hat flew off, as 1 suddenly 
raised my arm aloft to screen my face; but he was too much 
frightened to know what todo. Perhaps some of the rest were 
equally intimidated; but now, on my cries, several came up, 
and one of them, resting the end of his musket on my arm, shot 
the tiger through the heart. 

The contest was now atan end ; but I was completely exhausted 
with the fearful struggle. My arm, too, began to be very pain- 
ful. We set out homewards, I riding my own horse, while Br. 
Bonatz gave up his to Philip whose wounds still bled freely. 
The Hottentots brought home the conquered beast. 

Amidst all my pain and weakness, my heart was lifted up in 
thankfulness to the Lord, who had preserved both our lives from 
a cruel death. It appeared, on our arrival at home, that the ti- 
ger had inflicted twelve wounds on my arm with his fangs, some 
of them penetrating the bone: and a claw had split my thumb- 
nail, The bites of a tiger, when enraged are exceedingly danger- 
ous, and the means which we employed proved insufficient to 
arrest the progress of inflamation. On calling in the surgeon, 
who lived at a considerable distance, on the sixth day, he bled 
me very copiously, and, from the state of the blood, declared that, 
in another twelve hours, help would have been too late, 

At first, I was afraid that I would lose the use of my arm, 
but, thanks to my faithful Saviour, I recovered so far in six weeks, 
that I could again resume my occupations, and there remained 
only the scars, which I shall carry to my grave. Philip applied 
the caul of the tiger to his wounded face, and by the use of this 
simple remedy recovered much sooner than myself. In refleet- 
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ing on this oecurrance in later years, I have asked myself the 
question, how we came to accompany our people on this expes 
dition. Our love for them was, doubtless, the inducement. No 
particular danger was apprehended, and, at the worst, we hoped 
tobe able to render them some assistance. 

Subsequently, I felt the effects of this shock in my general 
health on which account I repaired in the following year, by med- 
ical advice, to the baths at Caledon. The Lord laid His blessing 
on the means, and I returned home quite recovered, and could 
éngage once more with cheerfulness in my duties. 

In the years 1813 and 1814, we had some heavy trials. Gov- 
ernment refusedour request to be allowed to build a church. We 
were calumniated to the new Governor by enemies, who envied 
our Hottentcts the possession of so fertile a tract of land. He 
came to Groenekloof with several members of the Council, and 
expressed an intention of removing us from the place, reproaching 
us severely for the immoral and profligate life led by our Hotten- 
tots. Br. and Sr. Bonatz having just been called away to.Gen- 
adendal, we had no one toconsult with under these trying cireum- 
stances. But the Lord, to whom I raised my heart in faith, en- 
abled me to declare with firmness, that we shonld remain at our 
post, till we had communicated on the subject with our Mission- 
Board. The Governor aware that he could not compel us to re- 
move, made demands on us which involved us in no small diffi- 
eulty. In this posture of affairs, Br. C. I. La Trobe was com: 
missioned, in 1815, to visit the Missions in South Africa, and ar- 
rived with us towards the end of that year. He soon succeeded 
in convincing the Governor, that he had been misled by false 
statements, so that, from that time, he became our warmest friend. 
The foundations of a church were now laid, August 30. 1826. 
I was filled, on this occasion, with joy and thankfulness to the 
Lord, who turneth the hearts of men as the rivers of water. The 
building being intrusted to me, I entered with ardour on the work, 
and all went on prosperously ; but my health suffered from over- 
exertion, and a serious illness came on, from which, however, I 
soon recovered by the help of the Lord. The church was sol- 
emnly opened, Febuary 8, 1818, and I was favoured to preach 
the first sermon within its walls. 

In 1816, we were commissioned to accompany Br. La Trobe 
on a journey to the interior of the colony, in order to choose a site 
for a third Mission-Station. In October, 1817, I received an ap- 
egg to commence this new settlement, afterwards Called 

non, on the Witte river. It was not without anxiety that I com- 


plied with this call, anticipating the numerous difficulties connec- 
ted with such an undertaking; but it was the Lord’s will, and 
we could not but obey it. After a mournful parting with the dear 
Hottentot congregation at Groenekloof, we set out on our journey, 
along with two single Brethren, by way of Genadendal; February 
TSth, 1818, and reached the place df our destination April 6th. 
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The place was overrun with thorn-Bushes. We began to clear 
the land, and fitted up some old huts, which we found there, for 
temporary dwellings. With my two young apprentices, whom I 
had brought with me from Groenekloof, I then set about felling 
and squaring timber for more substantial buildings. The Hotten- 
tots collected from all sides, so that we had soon more than 100 
inhabitants, and we were rejoicing in the hope of soon seeing a 
flourishing congregation here. But the desolating Caffre war, 
which had commenced in the Oberland before we left it, contin- 
ued to come nearer and nearer. All the neighboring farms were 
sacked and burnt, for the track of these wild hordes was every 
where marked with fire aud blood. We alone had been spared, 
and we began to hope that they would pass us by. But, on the 9th 
of February, 1819, they fell upon our herds, almost close to the set- 
tlement. and drove away more than 200 head of cattle, Our Hotten- 
tots, indeed attempted to resist them, but in vain. We now 
deemed it advisable to barricade our houses, and keep watch at 
night. But on the 14th of April, the Caffres made a second in- 
road, plundered us of our remaining cattle, to the number of 400, 
and killed nine ef our Hottentots, all of them fathers of families. 
The distress was unbounded. We were obliged to abandon the 
place, and, under the protection of a military escort, sent us at 
our request by the Landdrost, we removed with the whole con- 
gregation to Uitenhage, where we arrived April 19th. In this 
place of refuge, we remained seven months, during which time 
we met with the greatest kindness from all the inhabitants, and, 
being enabled to hold our schools and meetings in their regular 
course, our Hottentot congregation not only kept together but in- 
creased in number. The war being ended, we returned to Enon, 
October 25th, but finding the place utterly destroyed, we deter- 
mined to remove our abode a little distance up the river. The 
text for the day of our arrival was: “I will watch over them, to 
build and to plant,” (Jer. xxxi. 28). We welcomed the promise 
as though addressed to us, and began to build anew with alacrity. 
I soon finished the needful dwelling-houses for three Missionary 
families and a temporary chureh, which was opened for the wor- 
ship of God, May 12, 1821. But my health now became ser- 
iously affected, and, after several severe attacks of illness, I was 
at length led to request my release from office, which was grant- 
ed in the year 1826. 


“ February 27th, 1827,” his widow adds, “ we finally left our 
beloved Enon, which was in a truly flourishing condition. Our 
hearts overflowed with gratitude to the Lord for the wonderful 
manner in which He had helped us through many a trying hour. 
After a stay of some months at Genadendal, where my dear hus- 
band was requested to supply the place of Br. Hallbeck, during 
his journey to the Tambookie country, we proceeded to Groenek- 
loof, where we met with a very affectionate reception from the 
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Hottentots, who rejoiced to see their old teacher once more among 
them. Atlength, February 19th, 1828, we embarked for Eu- 
rope, with four children of our fellow-missionaries. For some 
days my husband was so ill, that his dissolution was thought to 
be at hand. But the Lord heard my fervent prayers, and restor- 
ed him to health. After a most favourable voyage, we arrived in 
London, May 13th. During our stay of two months in England, 
we visited my mother—now in her 90th year, who was greatly 
rejoiced to see us once more before her end. We reached Klein- 
welke in the beginning of August, and placed the children intrust- 
ed to us in the schools there. Hence we visited the relatives of 
my husband at Ebersdorf and in his native place, and, in the au- 
tumn of 1829, returned to take up our resting-place at Ebersdorf, 
For some years after this, his health appeared to rally, and 
he often sighed for a restoration to the scenes of his former activi- 
ty. But, by degrees, rheumatism made inroad on his strength, 
and at length confined him entirely to the house. 

“ From various effusions which are found amongst his papers, 
I extract the following, dated December 23, 1837 :—“ To-day 
it is fifty years since my wife and I came to the Brethren’s Church, 
she at Fairfield and I at Niesky. For this length of time have 
we been favoured, O Lord Jesus, to share with Thy redeemed 
peopie in the blessings of Thy blood-bought salvation. Oh that 
we could worthily praise and honour Thee! for Thou hast never 
been weary of healing, comforting, and blessing us. Nor didst 
Thou disdain to cail us to be witnesses of Thy death among the 
heathen, and to show us what Thy blood can effect in the hearts 
of sinners. Could we but, after so many proofs of Thy faithful. 
ness year after year, reply to the question, “ Lovest thou me?”’ 
with full conviction, “« Yea, Lord, Thou knowest all things; 
Thou knowest that we love Thee.”’ Yet accept our feeble thanks- 
givings for all Thy love ; wash out all our sins in Thy atoning 
blood, and give us grace, in the evening of our days, to live to 
Thee alone.” 


‘In the beginning of December last, he was seized with a fe- 
verish cold, which, returning upon him again and again, reduced 
his strength, and impressed him with the conviction that it was 
come for his end. He expressed his cheerful resignation to the 
Lord’s will, and rejoiced in the prospect of seeing face to face 
Him whom unseen he had loved. On the 25th of December, the 
blessing of the Lord, in reference to his departure, was pronoun- 
ced over him at his own request, under a peaceful feeling of the 
Saviour’s nearness ; and January Ist, 1846, he was released from 
his mortal tabernacle in a very gentle manner, after a pilgrimage 
here below of 81 years.” 

As long as the strength of our departed Brother permitted he 
served this congregation, by holding occasional discourses, as a 
committee member, and in whatever way he could. When this 
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was no longer possible, he continued still to take a lively interest 
in the Redeemer’s cause and especially im the prosperity of his 
dear Hottentots. Whenever they were named, he was all life 
and animation. Living by grace alone, his walk was a ‘striking 
testimony of what grace can effect. Like an aged patriarch who 
had borne the heat and burden of the day, he now enjoyed a fore- 
taste of that rest which remaineth for the people of God. Not 
only those about him, but many, both strangers and friends, who 
visited him, were greatly edified by their intercourse with him, as 
his conversation shewed the element in which he lived, and his 
open and decided testimony to the truth, and the evident sifcer- 
ity of his whole character, could not but make a deep impression 
on their minds. The Lord has now conferred on his faithfal ser- 
vant what he looked forward to with joy, yet waited-for with pa- 


tience. He has assuredly found his utmost expectations far ex- 
ceeded. 


oe ow 


II. 
LABRADOR. 


Extracts of Private Correspondence. 
From Nain. 


* Last autumn we discovered, that some of the Southlanders in 
our neighbourhood had introduced cards among our Esquimaux, 
telling them that in Europe card-playing was a universal practice 
with all persons of quality. ‘The consequence was, that these 
foolish people gave themselves so eagerly to this amusement, that, 
probably in order to resemble still more closely the fine ladies 
and gentlemen of England, they sometimes played the whole 
night through. The matter having come to our ears, through the 
complaint made to us by a woman of the ill-usage which she re- 
ceived from her husband in retaliation for her always proving the 
winner, we considered it needful to treat the matter very serious- 
ly. Our representations of the hurtful character of this game 
were so fur blest, that the people threw their cards into the fire, 
with the exception of one man, who told us plainly, that he liked 
his cards better than our beoks. In due season the Word of God, 
Which we had sought to impress upon their minds and hearts, he- 

in to approve itself a powerful leaven, and great emotion Was 

KY rit by many during the services at church, and not a few 
called upon us to intreat an interést in our prayers, that their 
hearts might be truly opened to receive the teaching Of the Holy 
Spirit. Occasionally there was such a loud sobbing in the church, 
that it was difficnlt to go on with the service ; and I am tharikfal 
(0 be While to add, ‘that the effects of this awakening Wére plewing- 
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ly. perceptible in the increased attention to spiritual things that 
was afterwards apparent in our congregation generally. 


«“F, Erpman.” 


“ My school accupations of the past winter proved interesting 
enough to me, but difficulties and trials were not wanting. f 
found it no easy matter, to maintain order and quietness among my 
pupils, who were about forty in number, and of ages between 
ten and twenty years, nor was it without the exercise of a little 
severity that 1 at length succeeded. I send you herewith some 
specimens of the writing of several of the older pupils, which are 
of various merit. ‘The correct mode of spelling the different words 
appears somewhat hard of acquisition, for the children are aceus- 
tomed to spell everything exactly as they pronounce it in speak- 
ing, or rather as they do not pronounce it,—rendering their first 
crude productions scarcely intelligible to a stranger; yet I hope 
we are making some progress also in this particular. Another 
branch of usefulness assigned to me is the care of the sick, and 
the administering of medicines ; and here I feel greatly the need 
of the advice and experience of Br. Lundberg. Meanwhile, it is 
a matter of real thankfulness to the Lord, that so very little of se- 
rious illness has occurred during the year past, either among the 
Esquimaux or the members of our Mission-family. As to the 
former, they keep out of the way of the doctor as long as they 
can; and I know not that we ought to blame them for it. 


“A. Rippacu.” 





From Hopepate. 


** With the younger class in our school I have had more satis- 
faction than with the elder. Even children that attended for the 
first time last autumn, were able to spell tolerably before the school 
broke up at Easter, besides having learnt a number of texts of 
Scripture and portions of hymns. One little boy actually began 
to read, and if the school had continued a month longer would 
have read very tolerably. Were theschool-season somewhat lon- 
ger, and parental discipline a little less relaxed, we should see 
greater progress made and more abiding benefits conferred. 


“J. 'T. Votuprgcn?.” 


“ During the past year, I am thankful to say, that no exclusion 
from Church-fellowship took place in this congregation, nor did we 
fee] it our duty to warn against partaking of the Lord’s Supper. The 
more conscious we are that an Esquimaux flock cannot be properly 
tended without a large exercise of patience and forbearance, the, 
more thankful do we feel, when the conduct of individuals is, such 
as becometh the Gospel of Christ, and when we have no capse,of 
well-grounded complaint. In place of the chapel-servant, Manag, 
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seh, who departed last summer, his brother ‘Titus, a married man, 
was appointed to the same office. When I made this known to 
him, he was full of anxiety, and observed, “I have reason to be 
ashamed in the presence of the young people, having often joined 
them in their light-minded proceedings. 1 will pray our Saviour 
to help me, and tell the people that] am now His servant, and 
must exhort them in His name to put away their levity, and live 
to His joy.” ‘This man is very right-minded, but at the same 
time very bashful. Ihave had great pleasure in witnessing the 
Christian demeanour of our two elder chapel-servants, Simeon 
and Jonas. They have really made it their business, to exhort 
their countrymen to lead a godly life, and in their intercourse 
with the young married people, have been particularly earnest, in 
enforcing the necessity of proving by their whole deméanour, that 
they have really married in the Lord, and desire to bring forth 
the fruits of faith in Him. : 


“C, G. ALBRECHT.” 


From Oxkak. 


«Tt is now several years, since I made a request to you for a 
supply of old linen, for use in my medical practice; and as my 
stock is nearly exhausted, I believe I must now repeat my peti- 
tion. In the course of the past year, there were not a few of the 
400 individuals who comprise our congregation, occasional visit- 
ors included, who were in circumstances to be thankful for this 
kind of aid. Cases requiring surgical treatment are by no means 
unfrequent among these poor people ; and, in general, I must say, 
that I am called to witness more bodily suffering among them 
than I had expected would be the case. During my military ser- 
vice in the campaign of 1813, I was for a time attached to a fty- 
ing hospital, and had much opportunity of seeing human misery 
and suffering in some of its worst forms, but the sight did not af- 
fect me as it does now. 


«“G. Hertzsere.”’ 


‘“* Having by this time made some progress in the language, it 
is very agreeable to me to have more constant and unrestrained 
intercourse with the young people under our care, and to assist 
in the work of their instruction. Our geographical lessons have 
been rendered additionally interesting by the use of the globe and 
large map, for which we are indebted to the kindness of English 
friends. Much patience and pains is needful to make these sim- 
ple and unimaginative people understand these representations of 
the earth’s surface ; for some of them think the maps very imper- 
fect, because on the coast of Greenland, for instance, they observe 
mo figures of houses, tents, kayaks, or seals; so also they are 
greatly disappointed, to find London marked on the map with a 
simple “o,’’ though it contains such a number of people, houses, 
and ships. It is not till after the matter has been long discussed, 
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that we can get into anything like clearness,—the fault of which 
must be in part laid at my own door, as I am not yet fully com- 
petent to carry on a discussion in the Esquimaux language. Mean- 
while, I feel thankful for any thing which tends to excite and 
keep alive an interest in their minds for objects which are not 
matters of daily necessity and observation. 


«PF. A. Miertscuine,”’ 


Il. 
SURINAM. 


Report of Br. Tunk of his Visit to the Free Negroes of the Sa: 
ra Creek, and to an Indian Village on the Paurika Creek, in 
July, 1846. 

Our communicant Brother, Frank Bona, of the congregation at 
Bambey, who has resided for some years near the Sara Creek on 
an estate of his wife’s, hearing that [ was visiting at Berg-en-Dal, 
came thither directly to fetch me to the lower Bush country. Here 
the universal dearth had brought multitudes to reflect on what 
they had repeatedly heard from us about the /iving God, for thus 
the Negroes themselves mark the distinction between our God 
and theirs. ‘The landing-places were now almost entirely free 
from the emblems of superstition with which they usually swarm: 
ed, and in one of the six Auka villages on the Sara creek, Casaba 
Condro, I did not see a single trace of them. On my visit to 
this village three years ago, with the Brn. Bleichen and Ger- 
schwitz, they would not even allow us toland; but now I was 
made welcome by both young and old. All the inhabitants who 
were at home came to the meetings which I held that evening and 
on the following morning ; and several of them followed me to the 
water-side with entreaties that I would soon return. Such exper- 
iences encourage us to labour, even where we appear to find no 
entrance. ‘The Negro woman, Affiba, deserves more special men- 
tion, as being the first-fruits of this Negro tribe. She former- 
ly lived in the village of Tintje, where our brother Frank Bona 
told her of the Saviour, and read to her out of the New ‘Testament. 
It was there, that I visited her a year ago, and was greatly pleas- 
ed with her childlike faith and Christian cheerfulness. She has 
six children, and when the youngest lay ill, and to all appearance 
dying, she turned to the Lord, and received strength publicly to 
devote herself and her child to the crucified Saviour, and utterly 
to renounce all her obeahs and idols, and, to every one’s astonish- 
ment, the child recovered from that hour. She herself, though 
like aleper a year ago, had recovered without any human 
help, so that she could wait on us and follow us to the boat with 
her five engaging children. The sixth, an up-grown daughter, 
appears to be affected with the same malady, and I visited her 
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inher hut. Her husband Goddoe, a sensible negro, has declared, 
“if 1 come, I will come with my whole heart.” 

Another woman, named Cato, has also renounced her idols,— 
fo easy matter for a heathen,—and declared her wish to come to 
church because her chief god, a serpent, could not save her broth- 
er, who was bitten by a venomous serpent, and died immediately ; 
she is now learning to read with Sr. Hartman at Berg-en-Dal that 
she may be able to edify herself with God’s word. Several de- 
clared that they would gladly believe on the living God, if any- 
body would instruct and counsel them, which we can do only sel- 
dom and imperfectly, living as we do at three or four days’ journey 
from them, Ata numerously attended meeting, they declared, in 
reference to the famine, that they considered it as a punishment 
from the living God, because they had forgotten him. “ He in- 
tends to let us see,’’ they said, “that he is there,”’ repeating it 
again and again in their usual way. ‘They had some knowledge 
of him by nature. If, however, we proceed to preach the Gos- 
pel to these poor idolotrous Negroes, they are not brought at once 
to an open confession of their sins, but are gradually induced to 
believe in the Lord by outward or inward experiences of his pow- 
er and goodness. ‘The desire is awakened in their hearts, to know 
whether Jesus had died for them likewise. In this state of mind 
they put their obeahs to a stricter trial, and if they find themselves 
deceived, they at once renounce the service of the God of lies, and 
transfer their obedience to the true God in Christ. 

It-may not be superfluous, to give some fuller details regarding 
these Negro superstitions. When they have anything to ask of their 
Obeahs, that is, to make a bargain with them for the fulfilment of 
their wishes, they generally have recourse to some Obeah-man or 
woman of repute. Here dances and conjurations are engaged 
in, to induce the spirit to appear. Frequently a long time passes, 
and nothing is seen ; often, too, the spirit is perceived, but he 
goes away again without saying anything; in which case, the 
dancing, drumming, and shouting are renewed with double vig- 
our. Sometimes this goes on for many days, and the conjura- 
tions become more and more vehement, till the spirit or winti 
makes its appearance, being often, as they say, visible to all pres- 
ent, and then enters into the consulting party, who thereupon, 
being seized with a sort of ecstasy, pronounces what is to be done. 
Sometimes they are enjoined to undertake journeys of several 
week’s duration, and to perform new obeahs along in persons nam- 
ed ; sometimes to catch this or the other beast aud bring it home a- 
live; sometimes, also, to throw the most valuable articles they possess 
into the river, or suspend them till they rot on branches of trees, 
and often to give large sums to the Obeah priests, or even to for- 
sake their families and places of abode. Whatever it be, implicit 
obedience is rendered, “for else,’’runs the oracle, “I will kill thee.” 
Itis, indeed, a bondage under the fear of death, The subject of 
such a possession afterwards sinks into a state of complete ex- 
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haustion, on awaking from which, he knows nothing of what haé 
passed. And though they comply most punctually with all that 
is prescribed, and live in constant anxiety and fear, they often 
find themselves disappointed in all their expectations. 

My authorities for these statements, are various members of 
our Bambey congregation, Job, who was formerly an Obeah 
priest, his brother John Aribi, and hotest Thomas, who teil, 
how, in former times, they harassed themselves to death to do all 
that their Obeahs enjoined upon them, and yet found themselves 
cheated. ‘Thus Thomas and one of his wives did task-work to 
tLeir false gods to save the lives of their seven children, one after 
the other, and every time with fresh and more severe require- 
ments. Atlength, when, on the death of their seventh child, they 
became acquainted with the Gospel of Christ at Bambey, they 
plucked up courage to shake off the chains of Satan, and are now 
happy children of the Light, and worthy members of the eon- 
gregation. 

It takes little trouble to make a heathen comprehend that, with 
all his striving, he is abominable in the sight of God; the worst 
is, that though he sees and knows this, he chooses, in the hard- 
ness of his heart, to continue in his reprobate condition. The 
service of his idols nourishes the love of sin, and he finds plea- 
sure in it, ‘and seeks for nothing better ; or he is afraid to abjure 
idols whose service is a heavy yoke to him. It is not the con- 
ciousness of his misery that is wanting; this he has groaned un- 
der for years; he needs to have the message of salvation brought 
home to his heart, and the first effect of the Gospel on his mind 
is a refreshing from the presence of the Lord. Like the cripple 
healed by Peter and John, he at once walks and leaps and prai- 
ses God, and enters into his courts rejoicing. This miracle of 
grace is continually repeating in the heathen world, whereof we 
missionaries are witnesses. After conversion they have the same 
trials to pass through with converts from nominal profession. 
These hints may, perhaps, be useful to some of my fellow-labor- 
ourers, who imagine that the awakening and conversion of the 
heathen must necessarily proceed im the same way as that of so- 
called Christians at home. (See Acts, xxi. 20, 28). 


The object for which Frank Bona particularly desired to see me 
at this time, was, that I might help him to choose a new place of 
abode, which might also serve as a preaching place, and, per- 
haps, lead to the establisment of a new congregation. We se- 


‘ lected a promising situation near the last waterfall opposite the 


island of Kamwatra. The Negroes bring hither their timber in 
small portions, from the upper districts of the river, and here the 
rafts are made, which are then floated down to Parimaribo. Thus 
far we can come at any season of the year with our town Negroes, 
but no farther, for the navigation of the rapids is confined to the 
Bush Negroes. This place, moreover, lies just between the last 
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village of the Aukas, and the first village of the Sarameca Bush 
Negroes, who begin more and more to settle in this district; 
When Frank and his brother Job came here about fourteen years 
ago, they were almost the only settlers; now there is already a 
considerable population scattered round, and there would soon be 
a town, if a Missionary came to live in the place. ‘The situation 
is very pleasant ; to the north runs a chain of hills of from 600 to 
800 feet in elevation, with finely varied outline ; in front is the 
broad expanse of the river, and behind to the south, the Falls, 
which commence here. On visiting Frank’s temporary dwelling- 
place above the Falls, we found the floor quite wet with the over- 
flowing of the river. It rained heavily beside, so that we were 
quite flooded ; nevertheless, Lenjoyed my visit with these good 
people, and the meeting which I held at their request was not 
without a blessing. 

Not far from hence dwell four of John Arabi’s children, some 
of whom are very desirous of instruction. Unfortunately, they 
were all absent at their timber. station in the forest, where they 
frequently stay for days together. I was astonished to see the 
number: of new dwellings which have sprung up during the last 
three years. ‘The river being now high, the people were busy 
on all sides floating their timber. Negroes were dwelling on 
some islands, of which all the lower parts were flooded by the 
stream, which dashed rapidly by. Near the fine fall of rros- 
obanja, many Negroes were living on two islands connected by 
the trunk of a large tree, and, a child having died, the whole pop- 
ulation smeared themselves with clay, as a preservative from a 
similar fate. On my landing, the women ran away, but returned 
after awhile, when I entered into conversation with the rest, and 
they too promised to seek the God who had died to free them 
from the fear of death. 1 would gladly have lengthened my stay 
in this upper district, but the good people were very busy, and 
I was myself wanted at Berg-en-Dal. 


On my return, [ spenta day very agreeably with the little flock 
of believing Negroes at Victoria. After the morning preaching, 
I baptized a Mulatto youth, a favorite servant of the director of the 
plantation, by the name of the lat.cr, Joseph. In the afternoon, 
I again addressed them on the subject of the gift of the Holy Spir- 
it, and, the currant soon carrying me dawn to Berg-en-dal, I was 
enabled to hold an evening meeting there, which closed my visit 
among the Bush Negroes for this time. But I had projected a vis- 
it of exploration toa new Bush-land in the open Savanna, between 
the Surinam and Parra, the land of the Arawack Indians. The di- 
rector at Berg-en-Dal gave me his driver, Thomas Martin, and 
two youths, for this journey. . We embarked on the rapid stream 
in a small coryar, as I knew, that it would be difficult to .reach 
the remote Indian villages with a larger boat. I had heard that 
a party of Indians from Demerara, said to be Christians, were 
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on avisit in the only Arrawack village on the Surinam, at the 
Paurika Creek. Impressed with the idea, that they might pos- 
sibly be decendants of our Indian brethren of the once flourishing 
congregation on the Berbice, [ was impatient to get a sight of 
them. On the second day of our journey, after holding a meet- 
ing with the Negroes on the estate Z’£sperance, we met with the 
captain of these Indians and several of his people, on the planta- 
tion Joeflucht. He gave us a couple of Indians to guide us through 
the creek, which is often almost blocked up with trees. Were 
the access easier, the Negroes, and the owners of the plantations, 
who are principally Jews, would plunder the poor Indians, the 
original inhabitants of the land, of all that they have left. As the 
only means of safety, this harmless, inoffensive race withdrew 
to situations where they cannot readily be followed. When we 
arrived at the village, most of the men were out hunting, or busy 
in their provision grounds ; but they came in by degrees. _ The 
women were actively engaged in various household occupations, 
in making baskets, weaving hammocks, and threading beads, 
and, according to their custom, went on with their work, with- 
out appearing to notice our presence. ‘The houses are large, but 
of the slightest fabric, consisting of six posts supporting a high 
arched roof of interwoven leaves. Here they suspend their ham- 
mocks, almost their only funiture, and in which, when at home, 
they spend most of their time. At night, they kindle a fire un- 
der them, to defend themselves from the Musquitos, as well as 
from the cold. The kitchens are separate from the dwelling-houses, 
and are probably used in common, as I saw only two in the whole 
village. ‘The men are well formed, and some of the younger ones 
might have furnished models for the statuary. ‘Their countenan- 
ces were frank and open, and their whole appearance bespeaks 
them framed for something better, than to skulk in the woods as 
ignorant savages. By the colonists they are regarded with the 
utmost contempt. 


When the men came home, I inquired whether they had any 
knowledge of our former labours on the Corentyn. But they were 
quite ignorant of them. Even Indians from the Copename whom 
I saw there, as well as from the Marawine, knew nothing of the 
early Christian converts of their race. ‘Those from Demerara, 
however, had been instructed by English missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society, and both men and women spoke that 
language well. Some young men answered my questions with 
great openness ; there were three boys amongst them who had been 
baptized, but had grown up wild for the want of teachers. There 
was only one of them who had an English prayer-book, and he 
had gone to the Para Creek. ‘The other’ young men who could 
read asked me for English Books, and would gladly receive in- 
struction. [ held them a meeting, in Negro-English, which they 
all understood ; but only my host and the English Indians attended 
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it. I let the Berg-en-dal Negyoes read in turn, at which the rest ex- 
pressed their pleasure ; but the whole thing appeared very strange 
to them. The white people they usually meet with, bring them 
nothing but rum, and when they have.made them drunk, take 
from them what they like. ‘The Demerara Indians, however, 
drink no spirituous liquors; “ Our God will not have it,’ re- 
marked one of them. ‘ 

Having accidentally put some discourses of the former Indian 
Apostle, Theophilus Schuman, to the Arawaks, into my letter 
case, for I knew nothing of any of these Indians being on the 
Surinam, when J jeft Paramaribo, I took them out and read them 
to them, having had a few lessons in the very difficult pronun- 
ciation of this language from Mr. Cameron, who accompanied 
Mr. Schomburg on his travels in the interiour of South America. 
All were at once deeply interested, both men and women. It is evi- 
dent, that what is communicated in their own language, finds its way 
to their hearts, much sooner than what passes through a foreign 
tongue. I felt drawn to them for their fathers, sake ; and, though 
I could not effect much, yet I believed that I gained their love, 
and I hope that we have not seen each other for the last time. 

With these few notices, I commend ourselves, and our black 
and brown brethren, to the faithful prayers of our dear Brethren 
and Sisters befere the Lord. 

Orto Tanx. 


IV. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
MOSQUITIA. 


Salem, August 3\st, 1848. 
Dear Brotuer, 


Your kind letter was duly received, and along with the acknowl- 
edgement, I send you the continuation of my Mosquitian trip.— 
I have considered your suggestion, at the close of the last number 
of the Intelligencer, to “take a hop, skip and a jump” to Blue- 
fields, but am afraid I shall fail, as 1 am weather-bound at Grind- 
stone Bay; and moreover, my good brother, you are forgetting 
the bargain we struck at the outset, that you would “be willing 
to travel to Mosquitia, as I did.’’ But hold! I believe you have 
the advantage ; the bargain did not extend to travelling in the 
éétintry. Let us then at once set out for the Rama Indian settle- 
ment a few miles north of us, after rousing our sleeping crew to 
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show us the way. — [ shall, in this place, also introduce whatev- 
er particulars of Indian menners and customs of other tribes, I 
have been able to collect. 


Our road lies along a sandy beach abounding with drift-wood 
from the large rivers. After a tiresome walk we reach the Rama 
river, a stream about three times as wide as your Lehigh at Beth- 
lehem, and turn to the left, until our way is stopped by an im- 
penetrable forest of low palms. Here our guides come to our 
assistance, and convey us on their backs over the shallow water 
near the bank, until we reach the settlement.— 

The huts of the Indians are built close to the river side, and 
are nearly concealed from view by low bushes, over which tower 
lofty cocoanut trees. ‘The Indians never choose a locality remote 
from the water. Close in front of the huts, their canoes and pit- 
pans are drawn upon shore. 

On arriving at the first hut we ascertained that the Indians had 
left their settlement about an hour before, for their provision 
grounds higher up the river. Only two men with afew women 
and children, remained behind. Both the men gazed at us with 
@ vacant air as we entered, the one was swinging in a hammock, 
the other seated on a rude couch, with a little child upon his knee. 
We nodded our heads to them ;—they returned the complement ; 
we said, “ we have come to see you;” they answered “ yes,”” in 
an undertone, and resumed their apathy.—There was no mistake 
about their being Indians, for their red skin and raven hair be- 
spoke it; but how very different the utter tameness of which we 
were spectators, from ones preconceived ideas of an Indian.— 
Gradually they recovered confidence and began to converse freely 
with one of the men in the Mosquitia language. The Rama di- 
lect, which bears a slight resemblance in sound to the German, is 
not understood by the Creoles. — 

The present Rama Iudians are the remnant of a tribe number- 
ing several hundred. Very few children are seen among them; 
the same small proportion may be noticed among other tribes. 
The only locations of the Ramas are here and at Rama Key in 
Bluefield’s lagoon. ‘Their present chief, or Admiral, is an old 
man named Pedro, who speaks a broken English. He is respect- 
ed by his tribe, over whom he exercises much sway. He pos- 
sesses much shrewdness and considerable generosity of character 
but is very frequently drunk. We saw him on a later occasion, 
at Bluefields, and when we explained to him that it was the de- 
sire of our people at home to send teachers to the Indians to tell 
them about the true aud only God, and the good of their souls, 
he seemed eager that this might be—Whereever we could ‘make 
ourselves understood by the Indians, they expressed readinéé¥’ ‘to 
receive missionaries, and Pedro thought he could prevail upon 
his people to come and live near us, if we should fix our residence 
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at Bluefields. ‘Too much stress dare not be laid on his profes- 
sions.— 

‘The appearance of the Rama Indians is not very prepossessing. 
They are seldom above the middle stature ; rather strongly built 
but not well proportioned, and of a deep copper colour. High 
cheekbones, arched eye-brows, and jet black hair are characteris- 
tics of all the tribes. ‘The Woolwas have the mouth much de- 
pressed on each side, which would give to the face a contemptu- 
ous look, did not the eyes sxhibit a peculiar mildness of expres- 
sion. ‘The Mosquitos are taller and handsomer than their neigh- 
bours, and their character more domineering. ‘The Ramas fre- 
quently shave the hair close on the back of the head, leaving it 
long in front, and overhanging the ears.—The Woolwas suffer it 
to fall upon the shoulders, cutting it only in front, in a line across 
the eye-brows. 

A stranger is struck by the appearance of old age or old heads 
on seemingly young shoulders, whereever he finds a settlement 
of Indians. A man of 30 or 35 seems to be nearer 50. This is 
little to be wondered at when we consider their irregular mode of 
life and diseover how strongly they are addicted to the use of ar- 
dent spirits, and how often exposed in their fishing and hunting 
excursions to the inclemency of the weather. Their children on 
the other hand, especially those of the Mosquitia tribe are lively 
and active, and often strikingiy handsome. ‘These usually man- 
ifest a strong maternal affection and will run off from their employ- 
er if separated from their mothers for more than a few weeks. 

The Rama Indians having had more intercourse with Europe- 
ans have adopted a dress the style of which closely resembles that 
of the West India working classes; pantaloons and smock of 
coarse linnen, or cotton material with check shirts; the women 
wearing calico frocks. When away from strangers or hunting, a 
very scanty covering called a palpura, and made of the bark of the 


India-rubber tree, suffices, nor are the Indians of the interiour ev- 
er otherwise clad. 


The hut of the Rama Indian also resembles that of the West 
India negro. Posts are planted in the ground and a rough 
framework erected. The roof is covered with palm thatch; the 
sides of the dwelling wattled and smeared with mud; or more 
frequently, laths made of a species of palm tree are driven into the 
ground between the posts at intervals of an inch or more. A per- 
son ina house of this kind can see anything going on without, 
through the interstices. 

The Ramas keep their huts very neatly, each room of the 
dwelling house being swept repeatedly during the day by the 
squaws. Their houses are divided into two rooms by a thin par- 
tition : one part being the general sitting room,— the other the 
chamber for women and children. Very few articles of furniture 
&c. are seen. Some stools, rudely formed out of solid blocks of 
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mahogany or cedar, a bench or two, a hammock, bows atf- 
rows, paddles, harpoon, a few casutchoue blankets, and you 
have the interiour. 

The kitchen, adjoins the house, and presents an anomalous ap- 
pearance. Here is departure from all rule. It is very rudely built, 
and serves as a receptacle for all sorts of lumber. You enter a 
low door, and after becoming accustomed to the smoke, discern 
iron pots, whole, cracked or entirely broken ; plenty of calabashes, 
abundance of stones ; bits of wood, corncobs, rough boards hewn 
out of the log, silk grass, deer’s horns, bunches of plantains, heaps 
of ebo nuts &c. &c. &e. In the centre stands a large iron pot 
used for every culinary purpose on their list: underneath branch- 
ing out on every side like the radii of a circle are long bits of 
wood, some of which at first extend till near the door, and are 
pushed forward as one end is used up until the whole stick has 
been gradually consumed. 

The houses and kitchens of the Woolwas are of a different con- 
struction and are little better than open sheds, with the roof ex- 
tending on the weather side to within three or four feet of the 
ground. ‘They are much larger and frequently filthy. The In- 
dians of Mosquitia, appear to be wanting in the ingenuity that 
characterizes the natives, farther south and west; especially the 
Spanish Indians, who furnish beautiful specimens of carved co- 
coanuts, calabashes, bows, arrows &c. while their hammocks are 
handsomely worked and beautifully and variously dyed. In Mos- 
quitia you discover nothing of the kind; every thing wears a prim- 
itive appearance. Their hammocks are made of the bark of a 
species of mahoe, and with little skill. Their iron kitchen uten- 
sils are procured from the traders ; their earthen jars and pots from 
the Nicaraguans. 

The Indians in general lead an idle life, and spend mutch time 
in lounging in their hammocks; yet if a manitee, or warrie, or 
game of any kind be teported in the vicinity they are on the alert 
in an instant. During the wirtling season from May to September 
they are often out for weeks, exposed to all kinds of weather. 
The pursuit of the turtle appears to have a peculiar charm for them, 
and for all the inhabitants of the coast. ‘The green tartle is huh- 
ted for its flesh, the hawk’s bill (so called from the shape of the 
head) for its tortoise shell. In the latter end of April and begin- 
ning of May, the turtles migrate to the Southward. A good ma- 
ny passed near our canoe on different occasions, raising the head 
above water and then disappeating. ‘he creatures are captured 
on land, when they come up at night to deposit their eggs, or 
are struck with the harpoon in the water. The harpoon consists 
of three parts, the iron barb, the reel at the top, and the shaft. 
A strong twine of considerable lefigth is wrapped around the reel, 
and an end secured to the barb below ; both barb and reel being 
lightly fitted into the shaft, so that they may become detached, 
the moment a turtle or fish is struck. The Indian leisurely ge- 
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cures the shaft, and then paddling to the reel, which marké the 
course the turtle has taken, cautiously draws in the line, The 
Indians of the coast occasionally possess guns, in the use of which 
they are expert. Small fish are shot with the bow and arrow; 
on along range, or when the point of the arrow is not put into 
the water and bent by refraction, they seldom miss their aim. 

_ Although given to idle life, the Mosquitian Indian will work 
amartly for asettler, if he be well supplied with rum. You may 
by persuasion get them to work for a month or two in the year, 
but they are always anxious to get back to their tribe. The wa- 
ges for a day’s labour is about a shilling sterling. Instead of pay- 
ing them money the traders pay them in beads or trinkets. Thus 
a string of beads for which at wholesale price scarcely 4 cent has 
been paid, goes for a shilling; and the simple Indian pleased 
with the bauble, prefers itto money. Beads are worn in profu- 
sion around the neck, wrists and knees, by men and women. 

Besides the rum supplied by traders, the Indians have other 
intoxicating drinks called “ chichas.”” Chicha is commonly made 
of corn; also of plantains, bananas, cassava and other productions, 
and usually in the following manner. Corn that has been soaked 
in water, is bruised in a hollow stone, a little water being added 
from time to time to reduce the mass toa thick pulp. Small por- 
tions of it are then made up Iato rolls, wrapped in green leaves, 
and stowed into a large iron pot placed over the fire. Water is 
poured upon the mass and the whole closely covered with plan- 
tain leaves in order to retaiu the steam as much as possible. When 
boiled, the corn is taken out of the pot, and Ieft to cool. Pre- 
viously to this the women have cleaned all the kettles, pots and 
earthen dishes in their possession with scrupulous care. The 
women next collect around the pot; each one takes a roll of the 
stuff, and a busy chewing commences. When any portion is 
sufficiently masticated, it is spit out into a large calabash, one of 
which serves several women. ‘The contents of the calabash are 
afterwards poured into the clean vessels, water added, and the 
,whole suffered to remain until fermentation has taken place, when 
it forms the chicha and is fit for use. Feasts are held soon after 
the making of this drink, and often end in the complete intoxiéa- 
tion of the party. ‘The more saliva in the mixture, the better, 
say the Indian cannoisseurs. 

The Indians acquire a liking for strong drink at an éarly 
dancing to the sound of a rude drum, is common, but not so mich 
go as among neighboring tribes. ‘The drum is made by tying a 
bit of the thin part of an alligator’s skin, over one end of the sec- 
tion of the trunk of the hollow trumpet tree. 

The Ramas have maintained a tolerable independence, even 
though few in number, ‘The Mosquitos are much inclined to Sp- 
press the Woolwas and others, who from former frequent ill “us- 
age seem to have lost all spirit. In planting a provision ground, 
» Woelwa will set out with his family, as if on a hunting or fiehing 
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excursion, seek some lonely spot in the heart of the forest, and 
there plant his corn and plantains ; and, leaving the luxurience of 
the soil to produce the desired effect, he will not return till near 
time of harvest. Having visited the place privately and found 
everything fully ripe, he reports at home and the household un- 
dertakes an expedition to the spot and bears away the spoils. 
Had a Mosquito known of the provision ground, the probability 
is, that its owner would have beén robbed; nor would he dare 
complain, even though the corn had been stolen before his eyes. 
The influence of the British government has of late years tended 
to lessen the evil, and the Woolwas are in consequence less fear- 
ful. 

' ‘The Ramas and other tribeslive in polygamy. Before a man 
chooses a companion, he is expected to build a hut, and plant’a 
provision ground. Nor is this all. He must run a kind of 
gauntlet before he can lay claim to his wife. On an appointed day 
he must submit to be thumped on the chest by his acquaintances, 
and if he stand the ordeal without a complaint, he is reckoned a 
good fellow, and considered fit to become a husband. 

Of the Caribs residing in the extreme N. W., Lan give you 
no particular account. They differ from the rest in having adopt- 
ed more of the European dress, and in being in many réspecte 
more civilized. Their chief is Sanbollier. They have, how- 
ever, more frequent and noisy feasts than the rest, and at times, 
exhibit 2 shadow of the spirit of their ancestors. é, 

The Indians near the mountains are said to be in a perfectly 
savage state, and seldom come to the coast. — —— The differ- 
ent tribes recognize the authority of the king, and still more that 
of the Br. consul. When the king or consul desires subsidies of 
any kind, a token is sent to the admirals and their Indians by the 
hands of a messenger, and 1s regarded as an authoritative summons 
to furnish the called-for supplies. At present the tokens consist 
of small rods of ebony, with metal crowns attached to one end. 
These were made in Jamaica by the consul’s order, to prevent 
imposition. Some of the chiefs, more crafty than the rest, were 
wont to avail themselves of the minority of the king and the ab- 
sense from restraint previously to the arrival of his Br. guardian, 
to send a token of their own,— occasionally no more than a brass 
button,— in the name of the king. . 

‘The mip notions of the Indians of Mosquitia, are, as far as 
we could learn, very limited. We could ascertain no more than 
the following. They have some idea of a Great Spirit, who gov- 
erns all things ; probably some notion too of the existance of an evil 
being, for the Caribs have their “ Devil” feasts; which name as 
well as that of God they have borrowed : — of the life of the 
soul after death, the good are supposed to betake themselves 
to, some glorious hunting or fishing ground,—the beau ideal of their 

dise. They also believe in witchcraft. They are extremely 
shy of giving information on religious subjects. Ignorance of their 
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language precludes the stranger from holding personal intercourse, 
and his interpreters know so little about religion themselves, that 
they are useless,— not knowing how to express themselves. 

The burials of these Indians are peculiar. A circular hole is 
first dug to the depth of several feet. On that part of the grave 
toward the W. a square place is dug out to receive the head. — 
The grave having been carefully cleared of mould, a profusion of 
dry leaves is strewed on the bottom. ‘The arms of the corpse are 
bent in such a manner that the hands rest upon the shoulders ; the 
knees are forced towards the chest, and the body let down into 
the grave, where ‘it is placed in a squatting posture with the head 
resting in the eavity on the west side.. ‘The body is then. covered 
over with dry leaves, and the grave filled up with earth. A shed 
is built over the grave to protect the departed spirit from the in- 
clemency of the weather ; and that the wanderer may not starve 
before he reaches the spirit land, a fresh bowl of rice, plantains, 
corn, and cassava, is placed upon his grave every morning, for 
several weeks. The bows, arrows, spears, stoois, calabashes 
&c. of the deeeased are broken into pieces and strewed around 
the grave. One bow and bundle of arrows alone is reserved, and 
hung up against one of the posts of the hut; that the spirit may 
himself be provided with the means of procuring sustenance on 
the way, if he wish to do so. The relatives and friends often 
paint themselves black after the decease of an individual. 


Once more to the Rama settlement. After spending an hour 
at the place, we spoke of returning, as we began to feel wofully 
hungry, and could see no signs of any thing edible except a few 
plantains which one of our men had taken care to secure for him- 
self. The Indians were to return the same day with a fresh sup- 
ply, but not before evening. We were asked to remain, through 
the interpreter.—l reparations for breakfeast it appeared had been 
going on in an adjoining kitchen, and one of the Indians soon pre- 
pared a table on a rough board in the centre of the hut. Stools, 
higher than the table, were placed along side, and soon a dish of 
smoking warrie-meat and boiled plantains was before us. The 
men received a separate mess. ‘This hospitality, rude as it was, 
speaks for itself. We needed no second invitation, but fell to 
work, lustily with hands and knife. ‘The warrie-meat much re- 
sembles fresh pork, with somewhat more of a wild taste. Our 
hosts would hear of no renumeration, shaking their heads when 
they saw the money offered; and on our desiring to purchase 3 
fish just caught, and weighing about 6 lbs., there was another 
shake of the head, and our interpreter was told that we should 
take it along. 


One of the ‘Indians, named Peter, got his eanoe ready, and 
with the help of a comrade, paddled us back to the mouth of the 
river. Women and children vame to the shore as we left. ‘The 
wind being unfavourable, and the surfon the bar running high, 
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we could get no farther by canoe, and were obliged to return to 
our own hut by the way we came, ina broiling sun. 

The rest of the day passed slowly, A refreshing nap in the af- 
ternoon strengthened us for the night’s adventures. 

Towards evening our men prepared sweeps, and declared their 
intention of setting out once more. ‘The wind was still dead a- 
head, but the sea calmer. About sunset all the arrangements had 
been made, and we endeavoured to round the point. It required 
the utmost exertion to do so, and for about ten minutes, we seem- 
ed to make no progress at all. Gradually we gained headway, 
and when the darkness gathered around, ‘had made about half a 
mile. I endeavoured to steer for about half an hour, until Booby 
Key which had served for a landmark, w: as no longer discernable, 
when I resigned my post to the “patrone.”” ‘The moon rose after 
some time but her ‘light was dimmed by the mist, which formed 
a fine halo. Br. Pfeiffer, and myself continued on our ¢ane seat 
until 11 o’clock, when Br. P. went under the “tschoopa.” 
I remained out till after midnight, when being too wesry to con- 
tinue any longer, I forced myself underne: ath also. About this 
time we reached another headland where the current again set in 
violently, and it was with great difficulty that the men, now con- 
siderably exhausted, could surmount it. The sea now became 
much smoother. 

After the lapse of several hours, and just as I had fallen into a 
doze, I was aroused by the noise of a chain passed over the side 
of the boat. The men had ceased rowing. On looking out I ob- 
served that we were anchored under the lee of a large promontory 
sume thirty or forty yards from shore, against which I could hear 
the waves gently beating. The men had lain down on the boat 
seats, covering themselves with the sails. Smith told me we were 
at Monkey Point. We urged him to use the few remaining hours 
before dayiight but he said they could not, and would prefer tug- 
ging it out in the sun.— Time passed heavily till morning; there 
was scarce room to move ; to go back to the « tschoopa ” was im- 
possible. No alternative remained but to sit with our elbows on 
our knees, and bear the stings of hosts of sand-flies as well as we 
could. It was provoking to hear the crew under their sails snor- 
ing so loudly. Just before sunrise, Smith called the others u 
and we rowed to the end of the point. Daylight disclosed a high. 
ly interesting scenery. The shore was rocky and abrupt, with 
trees overhanging in a fantastic manfier, Between the many 
bluffs were hundreds of cocoanut palms. Sometimes the rocks 
rose like a solid rampart against whith the waves were spending 
their strength : above the soil often appeared of a bright red col- 
our, or again like yellowish clay ; the whole crowned with’ dense 
foliage of the deepest verdure. 

In some places at the extreme end of the bluffs were to be seen 
what appeared to be basaltic columns; some about ten feet in 
height, others less, and many broken at the waters edge. This 
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was the handsomest portion of the country we had yet seen: 
higher up, near Bluefields it is less interesting. 

At sunrise we were off a small, but beautiful islet, rowing out 
to sea in order afterwards te take advantage of the breeze which 
had veered slightly in our favour. It was Sunday morning; but 
how little like the sabbath day, to hear the curses and profane 
xongs of Mickey and the rest.— Remonstrance proved in vain. 
It was not until after 10 ’clock that we could tack, hoist sail, 
and steer direct for the entrance of Bluefields lagoon dimly seen 
in the haze. It proved the warmest day we had had. In the 
afternoon we both became si¢k, especially myself who could ng 
go under the hot “ tschoopa ” where the air was more oppress- 
ive, almost, than the burning rays outside.— At 3 P. M. we reach- 
ed Bluefields bluff, 7 miles from the settlement, with heartfelt 
gratitude to the Lord for his preserving mercy. We crossed the 
bar safely; and soon experienced the relief of sailing on smooth 
water, whilst turning our course a fair breeze took us directly 
towards Bluefields. Some people of the place, sentby Mr. Walk- 
er who had observed us with the glass, welcomed us to the set- 
tlement and conducted us to. Mr. W’s house near by. Although 
perfect strangers we met with a most hospitable reception from 
her Br. Maj. Agent and his lady.—I have now redeemed my 
promise of bringing you to Bluefields, and trust you will excuse 
my poor *+hop, skip and jump.’ — 


I remain ‘&c., &c., 


yours affectionately 
A.A. Rewae. 


ed 


Vv. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Extract of the Diary of Groznexroor for the Year 1846. 


Feb. 15th.—We brought our thanksgiving to the Lord at our 
public service, for the rich harvest with which He had been plea- 
sed to bless the land. 


Qn the 16th,was the faneral of an aged communicant, Martha 
Jacobs. She was born in 1778, but.was upwards of sixty-two 
-of age before. she came hither, soon after which she was 
-beptized, and,.in due course,.admitted to the Lord’s table. She 
chad’ .to struggle at times with a. self-righteous spirit, which depri- 
ved her of many a blessing. In her last illness, she had much to 
-euffer; @ gradual mortification took place in her limbs, and some 
spants.of her body were-eatenby worms. Her end itself, howexer,. 
owas eapy. 
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271h.—At the Mission-conference, Br. and Sr. Christensen, 
who had held the individual speaking with about 300 persons, re+ 
ported, that they had great pleasure in the discharge of this duty, 
there being fewer things of a disagreeable nature than usual. 

March 5th.—A young married man belonging to this place was 
brought home in a pitiable condition, having been run over by his 
wagon on the road to Cape-‘l'own, and had his right leg and arm 
broken. Mr. Hahn, the Missionary at Ebenezer, who happen- 
ed to be with us on a visit, kindly offered his services, and set 
the injured limbs. 

Aprit 13th, EBaster-Monday.—We closed a season of distin- 
guished blessing, spent in the contemplation of our Saviour’s suf- 
ferings, death, and resurrection, with a solemn love-feast with 
our communicants, at which Br. Lemmertz gave them a variety 
of interesting particulars regarding Shiloh and our other eongrega- 
tions, which he had recently visited. When it was over, a com- 
municant Sister called on one of the Missionaries, and, with a 
flood of tears, declared, that she could not express how unworthy 
she felt herself of all the goodness which the Lord had shown her, 
though she had so often grieved Him both in word and deed. She 
vould scarcely bear, she said, to lift up her eyes from the ground 
for very shame ; but it was now her sincere resolve, to live to the 
Lord, and serve Him with her all. 

May 4th.—Br Lemmertz returned late at night from a visit to 
Goed-verwacht, where he had been joyfully received, and had 
opened the new school-room for Divine worship. So large-a con- 
course had gathered together on this solemn occasion, that there 
was not room for kneeling, and the congregation had to stand du- 
ring the prayer. ‘The presence of the Lord was powerfully felt, 
not only at this opening service, but during the preaching and 
other meetings also. ‘The schovls for children and adults were 
going on very prosperously ; even old men manifested an edify- 
Ing eagerness to learn to read God’s precious word before they 
died. 

On the 15¢h, we took an affectionate leave of Br. and Sr. Lem- 
mertz, and the company of seven children, whom they were tak- 
ing with them to Europe. 

On the 21st, one of our overseers, Nathaniel Oppelt, who: was 
‘at work on a farm in the vicinity, experienced a merciful preser- 
vation of his life. Being lodged with his family in a delapidated 
out-house, whose walls were undermined still more by the recent 
rains, a falling gable buried them in rebbish and ruins. The 
wife and children, being but partially covered, got out with some 
difficulty ; but he was so jammed in-that he could scareely:breathe, 
‘and it required the labour of some honrs-to dig him out. -Adgsord- 
ing to his own declaration, he felt resigned to the will of the Lord 
while in this helpless situation, should it-pleese Him to eal him 
“into eternity. 

On the 26th, sixty-two of our people, all unmarried-men, ead 
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two nominated as serjeants, who have families, were drafted for 
military service by Mr. Van Renen, according to previous announce- 
ment, and set out on their march to Cape-'Town, where they were 
to embark for the scene of operations. We had commended them 
to the protection of the Lord at a farewell meeting on the 24th. 
One of them, on being asked whether he did not feel very sorry, 
at leaving home on such a service, said, ‘“ Yes ; but the Lord has, 
no doubt, something to teach me, and itis certainly for my good ; 
for all things work together for good to them that love God; and 
I love my Saviour.” 

Thursday, the 28th, was kept by us, in compliance with the 
invitation of the Reformed Church at Cape Town, as a public 
fast and prayer-day. After the sermon, there was a collection for 
the benefit of those who had been impoverished by the war. In 
the afternoon, the subject of the day was impressed on the chil- 
dren at a special meeting. 

July 22nd.—Wilm Bezik, who had for many years been in a 
lukewarm state of heart, and, though a candidate for baptism, had 
neglected the preaching as well as the meetings for instruction, 
was seized with such powerful convictions on his sick-bed, that 
he could find no rest day nor night. He requested to be visited 
by us; and it was evident that a great change had taken place. 
He earnestly inquired whether there could be any mercy for him, 
who had so long despised it, This now lay with a heavy weight 
upon his conscience, and he acknowledged, that it would be his 
own fault if he were lost for ever. He eagerly caught at the en- 
eouragement we gave him to turn to Jesus with his misery ; aray 
of hope illumined his spirit, and he begged so pressingly to be 
baptized, that we could not deny him, and he reeeived the name 
of John. No bodily sufferings now disturbed the peace of his 
soul, so that it was edifying to visit him. Though he would 
now gladly have lived, to show his gratitude to his Saviour, who 
had had such mercy on him, it was otherwise ordered, and the 
Good Shepherd took home his returning sheep on the 27th. 

August 4th.—Br. Gysin returned from his journey to Gorp- 
verwacHT, whither he had set out on the 3lst of July. He was 
pleased with the progress of the school there, both as to numbers 
and improvement in learning. There was a good attendance of 
hearers, 146 in number, at the different meetings which he had 
held, and their devout attention evidenced their hunger for the 
word of life. 

Oct. 13th.—The single Br. Gottlieb Conrad fell asleep in Je- 
sus, in a very gentle manner, in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age. He had been born and brought up here in the bosom of the 
congregation, and was admitted to the participation of the Lord’s 
Supper in 1840. He led a quiet life, of which little is to be re- 
corded. During the last half-year, he had much to suffer from 2 
complaint on the chest, attended with spitting of blood ; but his 
spirit was kept in peace, resigned to the will of the Lord ; only 
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he begged that He would spare him a difficplt struggle at the close. 
In his last days, he often inquired about his younger brother, who 
was absent in the campaign, and greatly wished to see him before 
he died. ‘The numerous attendance at his funeral, on the day fol- 
lowing, shewed how universally he was beloved. 

“ At the close of the year 1846, the congregation at Groenek- 
loof numbered 308 communicants, 207 baptized adults, 453 bap- 
tized children, and 123 canditates for baptism, making, with 211 
new people and excluded, 1302. 


“«(C, F. Franks, S. CurisTEnsgEN, 
“«S. Gysin, F. W. Stotrz.”’ 


Extraet of a Letter from Br. L. Tevtscn. 


“ GENADENDAL, Jan. 10th, 1848. 
«“ Dvar BroTHer, 


* Since the date of my last letter to you, we have had the plea- 
sure to welcome our new Governor, Sir Henry Smith. Imme- 
diately on his arrival at Cape Town, his Excellency hastened to 
the scene of warfare, where, on the 23rd of December, he made 
a peace with the Caffres, of which he himself dictated the terms. 
The eastern boundary of the colony is to commence at the mouth 
of the Keiskamma river, thence to follow the course of the Chu- 
mie river, and the Klipplaat, till it falls into the Zwart Kei; thence 
by Klaas Smit’s, river, the Stomburg, and the Kraai river, to its 
junction with the orange river, which will form the northern fron- 
tier, along the whole of its course to the Atlantic Ocean. This 
new territory is to bear the name of the Province Victoria, and is 
to form part of the colony. Shiloh, is therefore, now connected 
with the colony. The country between the Keiskamma, arid the 
Kei, as far as the Klippart is to be under British sovereighnty, 
though not to be incorporated with the colony. It is to bear the 
name of British Caffraria. Within its borders, no Caffre chief 
is to have any right to exercise authority. The Governor is to 
be supreme. ‘The latter has requested all the Missionaries to re- 
turn to their former posts, and to resume their labours, promising 
to support and protect them in the exercise of their Christian cal- 
ling. 

“The Klipplaat being the boundary between the district Vic- 
toria and British Caffraria, the settlement of Shiloh belongs part- 
ly to the one and partly to the other. It will, therefore, be ne- 
cessary to take the needful steps for securing the property of the 
Mission in both,—nor do we doubt their success whenever taken. 
Br. Bonatz is expecting a visit from his Excellency ere long, when 
he will bring under his notice the circumstances of the case, and, 
recommend the work to his favour and protection. 
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“ We have seen with much satisfaction the Government ordet, 
providing for the early evacuation of Shiloh by the troops: when 
they are once withdrawn, we may hope the Mission will grad- 
ually resume its former orderly and peaceful state. 

“Our friend and agent, Mr. Juritz, at Cape Town, is already 
actively engaged in transactions with Government, relative to the 
establishment of the proposed station in British Caffraria, which 
we are prepared to take in hand as soon as the needful prelimina- 
ries are settled. 

“The harvest is uncommonly late this year, but I am thankful 
to be able to add, that it has turned out very abundant. Owing to 
to the absense of the majority of our people, who were busily 
occupied with the Christmas and New Year’s services have been 
very thinly attended. ‘To the few who could join us in these cel- 
ebrations, they were, however, a season of rich blessing——the 
presence of our incarnate God and Saviour being powerfully felt 
among us. 


“My health is much improved, for which I am truly thankful 
to the Lord; yet, I am advised by my medical attendant to make 


use of the warm baths at Caledon, and purpose doing so as soon 
as possible.”’ 


From Br. D. W. Sunt. 


“ Dear BrorTner, «* GENADENDAL, June 20th, 1847. 


“ The aecounts of the dreadful famine prevailing throughout Ire- 
land and the Highlands-of Scotland affected us deeply ; but we 
felt thankful also, that the Lord had eaused both rich and poor, 
Government and private individuals, to relieve, by liberal contribu- 
tions, the wants of the suffering poor. At length a Society in aid 
of the good work having been formed at Cape “Town, our congre- 
gation was asked to contribute to it. This object was recommend- 
ed to them on the 26th of April, after the sermon, and very soon 
the unexpected sum of £9 was raised. Some really gave liber- 
ally, according to their means of subsistence. A single person, for 
example, brought us the sum of 5s. ‘The industrious, it is true, 
ean earn much, for labour is well paid in this country on account 
of the scarcity of hands ; and, at present, some of our people who 
were engaged in military service are receiving the payment grant- 
ed by Government for the support of their wives and children, 
while others are in possession of the bounty of £2 given to new 
recruits, But Hottentots never like to save money for a time of 
need ; and as soon as they have got a larger sum than eommon, 
they are apt to waste it in the most foolish manner, in articles of 
luxury. heine very mnwilling to receive advice: so that money 
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and good days are not generally conducive to their spiritual benefit. 

Particularly ensnaring at such seasons are the wine and brandy 

houses, here called canteens, of which numbers have been open- 
ed since the beginning of this year, as any person is now allowed 

to open such a shop on payment of the yearly duty of £20, pro- 
vided his four nearest neighbors do not object to it. Formerly, 
there was but one at Caledon, and last year, even that was abol- 
ished by the magistrate residing there ; but now there are three in 
that very place, though it has only a few hundred inhabitants ; 

and while temperance and abstinence societies are beseeching 

Government at home to prohibit the establishment of more brandy- 
shops, and endeavoring to restrain the use of ardent spirits, here 
everything seems done to tempt the poor Hottentots (so prone of 
themselves to the use of strong drinks) to the indulgence of this 
evil propensity. Happily a brandy- -shop has not been established 
in our immediate neighborhood ; at present, the nearest to Gena- 
dendal being those at Caledon, sixteen miles off: yet the list of 
persons excluded on account of drunkenness is on the increase; 
and with pain I must confess, that I can no longer write as I did 
in my first letter to you, that no drunken person is ever seen at 
Genadendal. Though we cannot any longer profess that our 
whole congregation is, as it were, a temperance society, yet there 
are a great many Hottentots who, without the encouragement giv- 
en by a temperance-pledge, through the power of good example 
from childhood, and the conviction of their own minds, have, of 
their own accord, made a vow never to taste wine or spirits, and 
have faithfully kept it; while others, formerly given over to drunk- 
enness, being now converted, are disgusted even with the smell 
of a drop of spirits; and, what I think to be still more difficult, 
some have kept their resolution to abstain, before they experien- 
ced a réal conversion of heart; and since that blessed change has 
taken place with them, even when the temptation was offered them, 
they have resisted it, and have never at any time taken too much. 
Some of the most respectable members of our congregation never 
taste wine or spirits; and among them, the most active of our 
overseers, John Ruyter, who, having fallen into a habit of drink- 

ing while in the service of a wine- farmer at Wyneberg, served in 
the Cape corps from 1806 to 1814. Afterwards he joined our 
congregation at Genadendal—because at that time no Hottentot 
soldier was dismissed, who would not promise to go either to Beth- 
elsdorf or Genadendal—but continued Grinking until after a severe 
remonstrance and reproof by Br. Stein, who reminded him how 
he grieved the Lord and His Holy Spirit by such conduct, as well 
as the teachers who watched over him. It pleased God then to 
open his eyes, and to convince him ofhissins. At first, he resolv- 
ed to take only wine, and not brandy, and not, as most of the 
Hottentot work-people do, early in the morning, but at breakfast- 
time. Atlength, he gave up the wine also, and for fifteen years 
even the smell of it has disagreed with him. We are very sorry 
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that he is now about to leave us, having engaged to serve as a vol- 
unteer on the frontier ; for though he is weak and sickly, he used 
to aid us very effectually in admonishing drunkards in the most 
impressive manner, both by precept and example: yet, as it is 
not the money which allures him, but only the conviction, as he 
declares, that the Hottentots cannot be thankful enough to the 
English Government for all it has done for them, we indulge the 
hope that the Lord will make him equally useful among his com- 
rade soldiers, if He spare his life during the war. 


« Another old widower, David Bootsman, observed to me, at 
the individual speaking : ‘ We should obey the wordof God. We 
sing, 

‘ Blessed Jesus! all our hearts incline 
Thee to follow, where Thy footsteps shine ! 


For this we need the instruction of Jesus and His Holy Spirit. 
Hereof I have made experience myself. I was baptized into the 
death of Jesus, and yet I was given over to drinking, lying, and 
deceiving, and endeavored to resi8t the Holy Spirit.’ At last he 
reminded me of the fifth question in the baptismal service, * Dost 
thou also desire to be delivered from the power of sin and Satan, 
and to be received into the fellowship of Jesus Christ, and of 
those who believe in Him?’ and of the answer given by me: 
‘ This is my sincere desire ; and I renounce the devil and all his 
works and ways.’ The inquiry followed, “ David! are not thy 
drinking, lying, and deceiving also works of Satan?” ‘Then I was 
obliged to give way. I prayed to my Saviour, “ Take away from 
m2 the very pleasure in drinking,” and He heard me.’ ‘ Today 
continued he, ‘ is the last of this month, April. On the 11th of 
this month, it was thirty years since I left off the use of brandy. 
On that day the mistress at Groenekloof (he had forgotten her 
name) used to give me every year a little tea as long as she lived ; 
and though I have received no tea here at Genadendal, and I 
know I do not deserve any, I shall never take to brandy again. 


“ P. S.— August 22nd.—-I am thankful to be able to add, that, 
since the second division of recruits left us for the frontier, where 
there are now 115 Hottentots from Genadendal in service, not a 
case of drunkennes has come to our knowledge. Thus has the 
Lord graciously put to shame our little faith. I have already giv- 
en you so many stories of Hottentots reclaimed from drinking, that 
I almost fear to lengthen my letter by another; yet I think I must 
still give it you in conclusion, as it concerns aman who was 
awakened to seek the Lord with all his heart. It is old Christian 
Hector, the same who was one of the wagon-drivers of your fa- 
ther on his journey to Zwellendam in 1816. He told me, that, 
having been born in the Onderland, he had become a soldier at an 
early period of his life, owing to which circumstance he came into 
connexion with Genadendal Hottentots who were in commando. 
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* These,’ said he, * prayed always together in the wagon, and con- 
- versed and sang about the dear Saviour. Then! thought within 
myself, Who is this great Master? shall I serve him likewise ?’ 
‘After some time,’ continued he, ‘we were ordered to Cape 
Town; and one day, when, with some of my comrades, I was 
standing on the shore of Table Bay, a great offiver landed, who, 
having left the boat, ordered us to carry a large chest of his to the 
Castle. I replied, “The others may do that, I am too tired ;” 
“Then,” added he, “ take, at least, this hat, and follow the rest.” 
I did so; but on the way I could not help continually looking at 
the fine hat, which I very much admired ; and when the others 
entered the Castle, I remained outside, saying, “ Dear Saviour, 
if thou art so mighty, pray present me with this hat; then will 
I believe in and worship Thee !’’ Meanwhile the officer came 
out again, but I was still standing and keeping the hat somewhat 
behind me. ‘Then he said, “Put it on.” How glad and thank- 
ful I felt then! Ina short time, I went to Genadendal, where 
I learnt to know the Saviour better and better, as the Redeemer of 
my soul; and I often think of all He suffered for me, a poor un- 
worthy sinner.’”’ 


From Br. C, Fr. Franke. 


Groenextoor, Nov. 17th, 1847. 


4* Dear Broruer, 


“On the 11th of June, our new assistant, Alexander Haas, 
who had been appointed to succeed David Lakey, arrived at this 
place, and was introduced to the children of the infant-school, 
and those of the dayschool, as their future teacher. With his 
general character and his services we have thus far been much 
pleased. Not only is he a good teacher, diligent and faithful in 
performance of his duties, but he seems also to have a real love 
for the Saviour, and an earnest desire‘to train up the children for 
Him. His affectionate intercourse with them appears to have 
produced already a very favourable impression on their hearts and 
minds, and they seem all much attached to him. On the 15th of 
Sept., he held his first address to tiem in the chapel, from John 
x. 12; and it is reported to have been a very edifying one. Sev- 
eral Hottentot women who were present, expressed their great 
pleasure and thankfulness on hearing the Gospel so plainly set 
forth by one of their own countrymen. Alexandér is also a very 
tolerable musician and a useful organist, who accompanies the 
hymn-tunes in a truly devotional manner. An English tune-book 
he would value greatly, should any kind friend be disposed to 
make him a present of one. 

“ You will doubtless have already learnt from your corréspond- 
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ents at Genadendal, that Goverament has been indaced toraise 2 
body of volunteers from our several congregations for service in 
the Caffre territory ; the conditions offered being of the most fa- 
vourable kind. ‘To this body our congregation has furnished .a 
company of fifty, mostly married men, and, singularly enough, 
all of them are inhabitants of one street. ‘They have written sev- 
eral times to their wives, and, according to the latest accounts, 
were in the Amatola Mountains. Hence they also addressed a 
letter to us and to the whole congregation, an extract of which 
will, I think, interest you and give you pleasure :-—— 


“«* Amatola Mountains, Aug. 11, 1847. 


“* Dear Congregation and Teachers,—We cannot help writing 
to you by this opportunity, and informing you of our health and 
well-being during our service in this desolate Caffreland : we have 
been thus far mercifully protected amidst many dangers ; contin- 
ue to remember us in your prayers, for we have felt it good to be 
hitherto remembered by you. We can declare with truth, that 
the Ford has done great things for us, and that we desire to praise 
Him for it, and to serve Him in all humility. Let us, then, con- 
tinue to pray for each other, whether the time of our separation 
be long or short ; and should it bé the will of the Lord to call us 
out of this world, we hope that we may be permitted to meet a- 
gain in His presence above. ‘There we shall thank and praise 
Him more worthily for all He has done for us. Meanwhile, we 
desire to give ourselves up to Him, and to live to Him, and to 
praise His name. Now, then, we conclude for this time our in- 
tercourse with ink and pen, but not with the heart. Remember 
us, your affectionate Brethren, in Caffreland, and especially your 
unworthy Brother, 


‘ Jacob Oppelt.’ 


“ The writer of the foregoing, who had fallen into temptation 
during the latter portion of his abode at Genadendal, and caused 
much sorrow both to the Missionaries and to his poor parents, ap- 
pears to have been brought to serious reflection since his banish- 
ment into the wilderness, and to be quite an altered character. 
We earnestly pray that the impressions made upon his mind and 
heart may be lasting. 

* As Br. Koelbing has some vacancies in the ‘T'raining-institu- 
tion at Gertadendal, we are purposing to send him, ere long, two 
promising youths, whose talents and demeanour are such as to 
afford the best hopes of their future usefulness. 

“ Our out-post of Goed-verwacht, in the Picket mountains, con- 
tinues to flourish, and the school prospers under the faithful man- 
agement of Joseph Hardenberg. On the 20th of June, Br. Stoltz 
visited it, and performed divine service several times, as did Br. 
Christensen on the 12th September, after narrowly escaping be- 
ing drowned in the Berg river, which had been suddenly swollen 
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by heavy rains. Owing to the state of the weather, he had only 
about 108 hearers ; whereas this number who assemble often a- 
mounts to twice as many. There appears to be a very earnest 
desire after the Word of Life prevailing among these poor people, 
and we are therefore the more disposed to regret the distance 
which separates them from us,—five days being required for the 
journey. At our other little out-station, Wettezand, two hours’ 
walk from this place, where we preach every fortnight, there is 
much greater indifference prevuiling. 

“On the 29th of September, we had a joyful festival with our 
elder school-children, on occasion of the solemn dedication of the 
school-house, which we had formed out of the former horse-mill. 
Un the morning of the day already mentioned, the children, to 
the nuinber of 60 boys and 80 girls, assembled in the school-room, 
where, after the singing of a hymn, they were addressed by Br. 
Stoltz, on the great object of the instruction given them, and af- 
terwards commended to the Lord in fervent prayer. ‘They then 
walked in procession to the new school-house, singing a hymn; 
and on reaching it, and entering the doors, the hymn ‘ Now let 
us praise the Lord,’ was sung by all present. The service which 
followed consisted of prayer and singing, together with a suitable 
address ; and the day, which seemed a very happy one for our 
dear young people, was concluded by a love-feast, at which the 
whole Mission-family was present. ‘The old school-house has 
been fitted up for the younger children, and during the harvest- 
season the infant-school will be held in the new building. On the 
12th of October, the children of the lower school had a public ex- 
amination, at which 130 were present, most of whom gave pleas- 
ing evidence, both of the attention they had paid to the instruction 
received, and of the assiduity of their teacher, Alexander Haas. 
‘The examination of the children in the upper schools followed, 
and was likewise of a satisfactory character. 


“ On the 11th of July, I held a confirmation of 13 adults, who 
had all been carefully instructed in Christian doctrine, and of 
whose state of heart we were enabled to cherish good hopes. On 
the 17th October, seven others partook of the same privilege. 

“Qur Missionary Association has now about 150 members, of 
whom the majority are females. The men pay about 2s. per an- 
num, the women Is. On the whole, we may say, that much 


willingness to give is manifested, but the poverty generally pre- 
vailing makes sadly against us. 


« Br. and Sr. Stoltz have received a call to Robben Island, as 
successors to Br. and Sr. Schopman, who are appointed to serve 
this congregation. ‘The Lord give his blessing to their labours a- 
mong the poor patients who are to be the objects of their care and 
attention! With the exception of Br. Christensen, who has been 
for some time in a feeble state of health, we are all tolerably well, 
and nnite in commending ourselves to your faithful intercession.’ 
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Extract of a Letter from Br. A. Bonatz to the Nission-Boary. 


“ Suiton, May Sth, 1847. 


“I return thanks to all our dear Brethren and Sisters in my 
own name and that of my colleagues, for their kind sympathy 
and prayers in our perilous position. Doubtless, these interces- 
sions have been of no small avail; for, had the Lord dealt with 
us according to our deserts, Shiloh would scarcely have escaped 
as ithas done. When we look back on the scenes we have pas- 
sed through, our preservation seems miraculous. To Him belongs 
the honour, praise and glory. aston. who has left his 
father and is now here, has told us how everything was planned 
for our destruction, and that ropeatedly, before we had any garri- 
son here ; but the Lord prevented every attempt. 


“ In the latter part of December, an expedition was undertaken 
against Sarele, Hintss’s son. Col. Somerset, with his division, 
defeated the Caffres in several engagements, and took from them 
more than 8000 head of cattle. But Major Sutton and Capt. 
Read returned, Jan. 14th, without having effected much. The 
Caffres were in such force, that it was not deemed prudent to at- 
tack them. On the 17th, they set out again to seek Sarele, and, 
Feb. 5th, Capt. Read returned unexpectedly, with the intelligence, 
that Major Sutton, being ill, had given him the chief command 
for the time. He had made immediate preparations for attacking 
the enemy, and, marching all night, had occupied the heights and 
shut up the Caffres, with Mapasa also, in their glens. ‘The Caff- 
res displayed great bravery. They drove the cattle under the 
rocks, and challenged Capt. Read to take them if he could. They 
received the assailants with a shower of musket-balls, and rolled 
huge stones on them from above ; nevertheless, the whole of the 
cattle were captured, and the Caffres lost above 40 men. Mapa- 
sa came to the camp after the battle, with 20 men, and surrender- 
ed himself. On the partition of the cattle—above 2500 head, be- 
sides the goats—our Tambookies and Hottentots, who had lost 
their all, received a share. 


“No one can yet see an end to the war, and the number of 
strangers in Shiloh is very great; I think there must be more 
than 2000 in the place at present. Our school has to be held in 
the church, the school-house being occupied as magazine and 
post-office. The loft of the church itself is filled with government 
stores, muskets, ammunition, &c. The different commanding 
officcrs have shown us great courtesy ; indeed, our continuing at 
our post has been of no small service to the British cause, as a 
convenient place for head-quarters was thus supplied. 


“ A sort of armistice now ensuing, Br. and Sr. Kschischa 
yentured with the wagon to Enon, to fetch from thence Br. W. 
Nauhaus, who has been waiting upwards of a year for an oppor- 
tunity to reach the place of his destination ; and on the 26th of 
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April, we had the pleasure to weleome him amongst us. They 
suffered no molestation on the journey, though one night on the 
Kat river they were alarmed by a number of shots close at hand. 
I have given up the Tambookie school to Br. Nauhaus, and he is 
entering with great zeal on the acquisition of the Caffre tongue. 
VI. 
WEST INDIES. 
From Br. H. R. Wutypscuiaccen. 
‘“ FarrRFIELD, March 15th, 1848, 
Dear Brotuer, 

“ When I came first to this island and I had to wait about five 
weeks for our goods that were landed at Kingston, I was told, 
that Jamaica is the land where one may learn ‘to have patience.’ 
I have found it so ever since ; and not only does it refer to those 
who live in our fair, evergreen isle, but to such also as are in any 
way connected with it. If you ask me the reason why I tell you 
30, it is because I am aware of having tried your patience by the 
delay of the returns for 1847, which I at last am able to inclose. 
There is a vast difference between our Missions in Antigua and in 
Jamaica in another respect—that there all our stations are close 
together, and easily within reach, whilst you have here to travel 
a long way in order to reach the most remote. Irwinhill is atleast 
70 miles from Fairfield, and a letter to it has, by way of Spanish- 
town, to travel at least 140 or 160 miles. Opportunities very sel- 
dom offer. Iam sorry that the returns of the schools are not so 
correct nor explicit as I would wish—one Brother having given 
the book-list, (I calculate here the booklist as well as I can), an- 
other the average attendance, a third having omitted the Sunday- 
school attendance, and a fourth having given no return at all. 
There is not here, nor can there be, on account of the distances, 
and for other obvious reasons, such order as can easily be obtain- 
ed in Antigua and St. Kitt’s. I herewith inclose a list of books, 
amounting to £3, which are desirable for our Training-school, 
and which, as I understood, the Religious Tract Society has kind- 
ly promised to furnish gratis. ‘This sehvol, under the immediate 
and faithful care and teaching of Br. Renkewitz, jun., is ina 
promising state ; our pupils seem to be deeply impressed with the 
importance of their calling, and to be diligent in acquiring useful 
knowledge ; and of some of them we have ground to hope, that 
they are equally desirous to gain the one thing needful. Br. 
Thompson, who has the superintendence during the intervals be+ 
tween the school-hours, and also works with them in their provi- 
sion-grounds, is a very worthy man, and I believe a true child of 
God Sunday last he addressed the people at a Missionary meet- 
ing, and I was truly pleased to hear him speak. I would have 
wished you to be present. It is, indeed, gratifying to hear per- 
sons pleading for the great cause, whose fathers, if not themselves, 
12 
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have experienced the very benefits and blessings which they how 
shew to be blessed consequences. Besides Br. Cook and myself, 
there spoke three of the helper Brethren, very much to the pur- 
pose, though perhaps not every one of them in quite correct lan- 
guage. One Brother took a simile from their provision-grounds, 
telling them that, as they knew, they make the old ground sub- 
servient to the new one—taking from it the suckers and tender 
plants to be translated to the’fresh ground—and so it was expect- 
ed from them, as from an old. ground, to provide for the new 
grounds in those countries fhat are still in darkness and in the sha- 
dow of death ;—za simile whieh I afterwards gladly took up, and 
carried out, telling them how, after aul had been among them 
to plant, and Apollos to water, and God had given the increase, 
they surely were an old ground, and that it was high time that 
the old ground should prove tiseful for stocking the new one, and 
that I hoped to see the day When our congregations here would 
send out their own Missionaries to the benighted land of their 
fathers, and maintain them there. I am sorry that the poverty of 
our island in general is not witliout influence upon the contribu- 
tions of our people. Those who have settled in the mountains, 
far from estates where they might find labour and wages, are by 
no means so well off as their brethren in Antigua, where they are 
surrounded every where by sugar-estates, and may choose where 
they will work, being always welcome to as much labour as they 
may be willing to perform, and to fair wages, readily and punctu- 
ally paid; whilst here, even those who may find work have to 
complain of not being regularly paid. As to the state of our con- 
gregations in general, as far as 1 know them, they give cause for 
both rejoicing and mourning.“ Our congregations from the heath- 
en have become churches ; whilst in the time of slavery, those 
only joined who were truly desirous for the water of life, and 
therefore did not care for reproach, and even persecution; now 
every one thinks it a reproach not to belong to a church, and 
therefore joins it without shéwing any evidences of vital religion. 
So also the children of many parents who have come to our church 
from right motives, join us for no other reason, but that they prop- 
erly belong to it by right of birth. Thus we have got great num- 
bers whom I consider mere professors, without real godliness. 
A stranger might be easily deceived, when hearing them speaking 
the language of Canaan, which they have heard from their youth, 
and easily acquired ; but those that look not so much for the nice 
and green foliage, as for the fruits of the tree, find themselves 
but too often disappointed. ‘There are, however, such also among 
our flocks,—and I trust not a few,—who not only by their words 
and declarations shew that they have genuine Christian experience, 
such as we know to be our own, and of which those who are not 
children of God do not even speak, because they have no idea of 
their existence,—but whose life and conversation—nay, their ve- 
y looks—ear evide nce that they are born of God and walk in 
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the light. To me it is a delight when | meet with such a one. 

* Ll inclose also for our dear Br.- Pfeiffer—who, by the time 
you receive this letter, will be with you, having left us on Mareh 
2nd—-the somewhat concise account of the lamentable death of 
Mr. Walker, the British Consul in Mosquitia. I have now visit- 
ed nearly all our congregations, officially, except those in Man- 
chester, nearest to us. My time is rather too scanty to meet all 
the duties of my station as | wouldiwish. I hope, however, that 
when I am once fairly settled, and have every thing as much as 
possible in order, I shall have more leisure. There are many 


things more, on which I would have liked to dwell, but my paper 
is filled.” 


From Br. F. R. Horrand to the Treasurer. 

« Dear Broruer, Betuany, Feb. 16th, 1848. 

“ Your last kind letter, dated September 16, found us already 
in some measure settled in our new abode, to which we had re- 
moved in the early part of September. It was a source of deep 
regret tous both, to leave Lititz, but the declined state of Sr. 
Holland’s health left us no alternative but to seek her restoration 
elsewhere; and we, therefore, gladly accepted an appointment to 
this place, which appeared, from the coolness of its climate, to 
hold out the best hopes. Her improvement in health has been 
great, quite equal to our expectations, weakened as her constitu- 
tion had been by frequent attacks of illness, and the hot climate of 
the Savanna. My successor, Br, Plessing, will keep you advis- 
ed of the state of the schools in the Savanna, and no doubt will 
mention the trouble he has had in consequence of the Ballard’s 
valley school-house having been sold without our having had a 
chance of bidding for it. I believe a new one of some sort has 
been put up by the people themselves, so that Br. Putmore has 
not been seriously interrupted in his useful labours. 

“Of our schools here, I am thankful to be able to give an en- 
couraging account. At Christmas, we had an examination of the 
children of the Bethany and Ebenezer schools, which was well 
attended by the parents and friends. . The company seemed pleas- 
ed with the attainments of the children in general; and the mam- 
mas were delighted with the articles of clothing for the poor, the 
marking, and other performances of their daughters in needlework, 
all accomplished under the patient and faithful instruction of Miss 
Patten, of Bethany, and Miss Evans, of Ebenezer. None dis- 
appointed, excepting a few whose attendance had been irregular, 
and who were therefore rewarded in proportion. This reminds 
me that our small stock of rewards is nearly out, and unless some 
kind friends take pity on us, many, little people will be sadly dis- 
appointed next Christmas. Since New-year, the attendance at 
school was greatly improved. Of the 150 children on the list at 
Bethany, 100 are in daily attendance ; and at Ebenezer, about 
forty-six were present out of fifty-one on the list, when I came 
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into the school last week, without giving previous notice of my 
visit. We are endeavoring to visit Ebenezer school regularly, 
once a fortnight; more than that we shall not be able to accom- 
plish, without doing less than our duty elsewhere. 

“On Sunday, the 16th, we had our annual love-feast for the 
Bethany Missionary Association. ‘The sum of £32 odd had been 
paid in during the year 1847, and quite a good beginning was 
made for the present year; a willing, cheerful spirit seemed to 
prevail among the members of the little association, which great- 
ly encouraged us. Our people are, however, beginning to be sen- 
sibly affected by the altered state of the market for the staples of 
the island. ‘The rumored throwing up of one or two properties 
was sufficient to excite the wors\ apprehensions of ‘no work,’ and 
consequently ‘no money.’ [t is however pleasing to observe, 
that the hand of the Lord in these events, is acknowledged by our 
people generally, and a cheerly trust is manifested in His over- 
ruling power and goodness, as well as a due and grateful appreci- 
ation of their present mercies, so that they are willing to contrib- 
ute according to the ability still given them. 

“ Our dear Br. Fricbele, with his children, has been, since his 
bereavement, and is still, staying with us at Bethany. While 
here, he is by no means out of employment, but makes himself 
very useful in various ways, especially in helping to visit our dis- 
tant and scattered members. I fear that even this congregation 
will not long have the benefit of his services, nor the Mission ei- 
ther, but I cannot wonder that he is desirous of taking his moth- 
erless infants to his wife’s parents in America as soon as possible. 

Of the state of things in the congregation, I am thankful to be 
able to give, in general, a pretty good account. The chapel con- 
tinues to be well filled on Sundays; and an increased desire on 
the part of the young people to be instructed has manifested itself 
in the large attendance at Sunday-school, and the formation of sev- 
eral classes of grown-up young men and women, who regularly 
attend on Sabbath mornings to learn to read their Bibles. Some 
few who began with A, B, C, are now in easy spelling ; but a 
want of perseverance being too common a characteristic here, we 
cannot help fearing their becomming tired before the desired end 
is attained. 

“« Every Friday evening a number of the helpers and Sunday- 
school teachers, together with a few serious youths of sixteen or 
seventeen years, assemble in our school-room, with whom I 
spend the evening in reading and explaining the Scriptures. This 
is a@ measure which I saw in successful operation at Fairfield, in 
the time of our late Br. Zorn, and great good resulted from it there, 
especially to the helpers, who were thus prepared for increased use- 
fulness among the people. Here some live too far off to attend; 
still, by the Lord’s blessing, much good may result to those who 
do come, and there are some from a distance of four or five miles 
who attend regularly. 
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«We have also begun to keep prayer-meetings once a weck, 
just before sunset, when the people have returned home from the 
field, at a large settlement called Devon, about two miles N. E. 
of Bethany. They are held in the houses of different members 
in succession, and appear to be highly prized. They are com- 
menced with singing, then the minister reads and explains a short 
portion of Scripture, then a verse sung, and one of the ministers 
(or the master ofthe house if practicable) offers up a prayer ; anoth- 
er hymn is sung, and the minister offers up another prayer, and 
dismisses with the benediction. 


ee 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


I. Besides our usual copious advices from the various depart- 
ments of the extended mission work entrusted to us, we have the 
pleasure of presenting to the readers of the Intelligencer, another 
number of our Br. A. A. Reinke’s communications, being a con. 
tinuation of the visit to Mosquitia, by himself and Br. Pfeiffer, for 
the purpose of examining the country with a view to commence a 
Mission there. It will be read with much interest. Thanks to 
Br. R. for the present number. 


The Life of Br. J. H. Schmidt is interesting and instructive. 
We have also appended a valuable “ List of all the missionary sta- 
tions of the M. B.—The missionaries employed in them &c.” 
The whole we commend to the prayerful perusal of all friends of 
the mission work. 


II. Br. G. F. Oehler, who for some time has been laboring a- 
mong the Delaware Indians, at Westfield, near the junction of 
the Kanzas and Missouri rivers, has been with us a short time. 
He was married to Sr. Olivia Loesch; Sept. 17th, and the day 
following set out for the far west. In anticipation of being soon 
in the midst of their flock they could go on their way rejoicing.— 
The Lord go with them and bless them. He has given the prom- 
ise, “Lo! T am with you always.” 


Ill. The Right Revd. A. Benade, who for so many years has 
held the office of Bishop in the M. B.. Charch, has been induced 
through the increasing infirmities of his advaneed age, to retire 
from public service. Of the four score years that tended to whiten 
his locks, upwards of half a century was spent in the service of 
the chnreh. Great, may his reward be, when called hence into 
the “mansions not made with hands.’”—Br. P. H. Goepp. has 
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been appointed Chairman of the P. H. C. until afier the election, 
next summer, of members to constitute 2 Conferenee according to 
the new order of things. 

IV. The Synod, which convened at Herrnhut, May 27th, 
finished its deliberations and separated again Sept. 6. May the 
good fruits of its deliberations shine as burning lights and be wide- 
iy spread.—Of the N. A. delegation, the Brn. P. Wolle and G. 
{’, Bahnson are expected home the early part of this month (Oct.), 
They set sail from Bremen Sept. 15th. The Brn. V. Vleck, 
Kluge, Shultz and Bigler, expected to sail, from Liverpool, on 
the 30th Sept.—-The Lord speed them on their voyage and restore 
them to their waiting families. 

In the Mission work it was determined to make a commence- 
ment in Mosquitia and Australia. Br. Pfeiffer’s services have 
heen accepted to the former place. 

Sus, Ep. 


LIST OF THE 


MISSIONARY STATIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN : 


Of the Misstoxanies employed in them ; and the Number of Coxvente be- 
longing to each, at the commencement of the Year 1847. 


N. B.—In this catalogue, the figures within parentheses refer to the year 
in which the mission or station was established ; m. denotes that the mission- 
aries are married ; w. widowers ; 8. single or unmarried ; cong. the congrega- 
tion, including baptized children and catechumens. The numbers are derived 
from the latest returus to which the compiler has had access. ‘The names of 
stations and of missionaries are given from an official statement published by 
the Mission-Board, and refer to the close of the year 1847. 


GREENLAND.—1733. 


New-Henrrwavrt [1733].—m. Brn. Ullbricht, Mehlhose, Herbrich; ¢. 
Brn. Richter, Kleinschmidt; cong. 405. Licutrexrets [1758].—m. Bm. 
Tietzen, C, Koegel; s. Brn. Hasting; cong. 380. Licutenav [1774].— 
m. Brn. V. Mueller, J. Coegel, s. Br. Warmow; cong. 673. Freprics- 
THAL.—m. Brn. Ihrer, P. Lund; \s. Br. Uellner; cong. 449. ‘Total, 4 
settlements, 25 Missionaries, and 1907 Greanland converts, of whom 750 are 
communicants. 


LABRADOR.— 1770. 


Naty [1771]—m. Bm. Lundberg, Erdmann, Ribbach; s. Br. Elsner; 
cong. 288.——Oxxax [h776]—m. Bm. Knauss, Hertzberg, August Frei- 
tag; s. Br. Miertsching; cong. 389. Hopepare [1782].—m. Bm. Al. 
brecht, Kruth, Volprecht; s. Br. Andreae; cong. 205. Hesroy [1830]. 
m. Brn. Mentzel, Beck, Barsoe ; s. Br. Schoett ; cong. 224. On a visit in 
Europe, m. Br. Glitsch- Total, 4 settlements, 30 Missionaries, and 1106 
Esquimaux converts, of whom 368 are communicants. ; 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS.—1734. 


Among the Detawanes, New Fairfitld, in Upper Canada [1792].—m. 
Br. Jesse Vogler; w. Br. Regenass; cong. 216. WesrriEcp, In Missouri 
{1839].—w. Br. Oehlers cong. 144. Among the Cherokees, in Arkansas, 
in the Prairies {1801].——New Serive-Prace.—-m. Br. Bishof; assistant, 
». Br. Wohlfahrt. Caxaax.—w. Br. Schmidt; m. Br. Mack; cong. 90. 

Total, 4 stations, 10 Missionaries, 450 Indiah converts, of whom 120 
are communicants. 


WEST INDIES. 
Davytsa Isuaxvs,—1732: 


In St. THOMAS. New Herrnhut (1732).—~m. Brn. Meyer, Linke, Ben- 
tien ; cong. 1002. Niesky (1753).—inm. Br. 8. Freitag, Geisler; cong. 
1275.——Town of Si. Thomas (1843).—m. Br. Hartwig ; cong. 129. fn 
St. CROIX.—Friedensthal [1751], with its out-station of Greenxey—m. 
Brn. Haeuser, Koester; assistant, s. Br. Ulgner ; cong. 1843. Friedensberg 
(1771).—m. Br. Voss; w. Sr. Kraemer; assistant, s. Br. Weiss ; cong. 1434, 

Friedensfeld (1805).—w. Br. Gardion, School-Inspector; m. Br. Wied. 
Ziock ; cong. 2076. In St. JAN. Bethany (1754).—m. Br. Wedemenn ; 
assistant, s. Br. Damus; cong. 648. Emmaus (1782).—m. Br. Kleiner, 
Gruhl ; on a visit in America, m. Br. Kummer; cong. 1127; on the journey 
out, m. Br. Enderman ; appointed assistants, s. Brn. Eug. Lundberg, Voel- 
kel. Total, 8 stations, 39 Missionaries, 9534 converts, of whom 3212 are 
communicants. 


Jamarea-—1754. 


Fairfield (1823).—m. Brn. Wullschlaegel, Cook; w. Sr. Straubel; assist- 
ant, s. Br. Aug. Renkewitz; cong. 1875——New-Eden (1816).—m. Br. 
Kiergaard, cong. 1170.——Irwin-Hill (1815)—m. Br. Elliott; cong. 764. 
——New-Carmel (1827).—m. Br. Buchner; w. Sr. Blandford; cong. 1954. 

New-Bethlehem (1833).—m. Br. P.. Ricksecker; cong. 902.——New- 
Fulneck (1830).—m. Br. Lichtenthaeler, Geo. Hearh; cong. 1867——Na- 
zareth (1838)—m. Br. Renkewitz; cong. 822. Beaufort (1834)—m. Br. 
Kielden; cong. 701.——New-Hope (1838).—m. Br. Friebele; cong. 602. 

Lititz (1839).—m. Br. Plessing ; cong. 1146.——Bethany (1835}.—m. 
Br. Holland; cong. 1179. Bethabara (1840)—m. Br. Feurig ; (cong. in- 
cluded in New-Carmel). On the voyage to Europe, m. Br. Pfeiffer; on a 
visit to Europe, Br. North; on a visit in America, s. Br. A. Reinke. To- 
tal, 13 stations, 38 Missionaries, 13,915 converts, of whom 4420 are com- 
municants. 


ANTiGUA.——1756. 


Sr. Joun’s, (1761),.—m. Brn. Harvey, Seiler; w. Br. James 
Heath ; cong. 31837.——Graceni, (1773).—m. Brn. Coates, 
Baum ; cong. 1730.—Gracesay, (1779).—m. Br. Thraen ; cong. 
864, Crpar-Hatt, (1822).—m. Br. Cooke. In the Train- 
1NG Scuoot.—m, Br. Hamilton; cong. 1713. NEWFIELD, 
(1817).—m. Br Haugk; cong. 733. Leanon, (1838).—m. 
Br. Humberstone; cong. 799. GraceFiELp, (1840).—m. Br. 
Hull; cong. 750. On a visit in Europe, m. Br. Miller. Called 
to the service of the Mission, w. Br. Morrish Total, 7 sta- 
tions, 24 Missionaries, 9734 converts, of whom 4729 are com- 
munieants. 





List of the Missionary “tations. 


Sr. Kirrs.—1775. 


SASSETERRE, (1777).—m. Br. Westerby, Maeder; cong. 2214. 
Bernespa, (1819).—m. Br. Klose; cong. 1077. Es- 
Tripce.—m. Br. Benj. Ricksecker; cong. 536. BETHEL, 
(1832).—m. Br. Vogler; cong. 366. Total, 4 stations, 10 
Missionaries, 4193 converts, of whom 1642 are communicants. 


BaksAvors.—1765. 


Suaron, (1767).—m. Br. Ellis; cong. 2160. Mount-Ta- 
Bor, (1825).—m. Br. Zippel; cong. 480.——Brivcetown, (1836). 
m. Br. Titterington; cong. 510 Currron-Hit1, (1841).—m. 
Br. Roentgen ; cong. 568. On a visit in America, m. Br. Oerter. 


Total, 4 stations, 10 Missionaries, 3718 converts, of whom 
1312 are communicants. 


Tosaco.—1790, (renewed 1827.) 


Montcomery, (1827).—m. Brn. Prince, Badham ; cong. 1029. 

Mortan, (1842).—-m. Br. Muentzer; cong. 496. ‘Total, 

2 stations, 6 missionaries, 1525 converts, of whom 411 are com- 
municants. 


Surinam.—1735. 


Parmariso, (1767).—m. Brn. Pfenninger, Doehrmann, Jacobs, 
Sand, Bleichen, Dobler, Crantz, Mads Barsoe, Hoeppner, Dreyer : 
w. Srs. Voight, Hartmann, Vetter; s. Brn. Eichenauer, Joergen- 
sen, Schwennesen ; cong. 6036. CHARLOTTENBURG, (1837)— 
m. Brn. Bauch, Stanke, Jansa ; cong. 4185. Rust-EN- WERK, 
(1844) ;—m. Br. Wuensche ; cong. 377. Satem on the Nick- 
erie,(1840)—m. Br. Raethling; cong. 741. Bamsey, (1840). 
—On a visit in Europe, m. Br. Meissner; cong. 103; w. Br. 
Tank. On their passage out, m: Br. Gloeckler; s. Srs. Haag, 
Bindschedler. Total, 5 stations, 43 missionaries, 11,442 con- 
verts, of whom 1569 are communicants. 


Sourn Arrica.—1736, (renewed 1792.) 


GenavenvDAL, (1792).—m. Brn. Teutsch, Koelbing, Sonder- 
man, Gysin, Kueha, Suhl, Brauer, Heinrich ; cong. 2837.—— 
GrRoENEKLOOF, 1808.—m. Brn. Franke, Stoltz, Christensen, Jan- 
nasch; cong. 1302. Enon, (1818).—m. Brn. Lehmann, 
Klinghardt; cong. 368, Ropsen-Istanp, (1822).—m. Br. 
Schopman; cong. 53.——-Exim, (1824).—m. Brn. Luttring, 
Fritsch, Mueller; s. Br. Theo, Kuester ; cong. 1014. SHILon, 
(1828).—m. Brn, Bonatz, Kschischang, Schaerf; s, Br. W. Nau- 
haus ; cong. 554. Crarxson, (1840).—m,. Brn. Chas. Nau- 
haus, Adolph Kuester ; coag. 207. On the voyage there, m. Br. 
Lemmertz. Recently appointed, s. Brn. Gustavus Schaerf, Ru- 
dolph Roser ; s. Sr. Sparmeyer. Total, 7 settlements, 53 Mis- 
sionaries, 6644 converts of the Hottentot, Tambooke and.Fingoo 
tribes, of whom about 1700 are communicants. 








